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LITERATURE 





OLD FRIENDS. 


Where have ye stroll'd, ye friends of old, 
Companions of my youth? 

Each walk, each nook, each dream, each book, 
Brings back the bitter trath; 

I call to mind, but cannot find 
The forms I once loved well : 

Where have ye fled, ye vanished, 
I ask—ye do not tell ! 


I search, I roam—abroad, at home— 
I seek each much-loved spot ; 

My labour ends, but ye, dear friends, 
Like Rachel's babes, “are not !” 

Task the deep, if there ye sleep, 
Like sea-nymphs in a shell? 

And echoes sweet my words repeat,— 
But Ocean will not tell. 


I ask the sky if there ye fly, 
With angels “ bright and fair?” 
Each silver star, that shines afar, 
If ye are singing there ? 
I ask each stream whose glancing beam 
Makes glad each flow'ry dell ; 
Each bird, each wood, each crag, each flood,— 
But none of these will tell,! 


T ask the crowd, so gay and loud, 
If in its maze ye hide? 
The city’s throng, which floats along, 
If down its course ye glide ? 
From hallow'd ground, the solemn sound 
Of distant ‘‘ Passing-bell” 
Attrac’s my mind, and then I find 
‘The truth ite tidings tell. 


Friends of my youth, J know the truth, 
No longer need I ask ; 

My conscious heart, though keen the smart, 
Tears off the selfish mask. 

The greedy tomb, in its dark womb, 
Conceals your forms from sight ; 

And now all blest, ye are ‘at rest,” 
In realms where frowns no night ! 


’Tis sweet to dwell in hawthorn dell, 
And roam the groves among ; 

To climb the mount, to haunt the fount, 
And catch each warbler’s song ; 

To mark the grace of Nature's face 
In foliage, flower, or sod ;— 

But, oh! how great—how sweet their fate, 
Who dweil with Nature’s God ! 

*Tis sweet to while, with friendly smile, 
Life’s troublous hours away ; 

For earth appears “a vale of tears,” 
And hastens to decay. 

But, oh, to Heaven much more is given ! 
Eye hath not seen its glorv ; 

The joy of saints no poet paints— 
Ear hath not heard the story ! 


Old friends, and true '—adieu—adieu— 


| It was, however, a very different Personage wh» came stooping and labouring 
through the narrow aperture, which he quite filled up—like a pig squeezing into 
/ahen-house. As the Man-Mountain entered backwards, and almost dent double, 
| the mind unavoidably recurred to the Stout Gentleman of Washington Irving : 
whom the new comer quite equalled in bulk, and rather exceeded in boisterous- 
| ness; for he bad taken his wine on board before embarking ; and a little Achates 
| who came with him, had no small trouble in checking, or rather trying to check, 
the Big Man's exuberant gaiety. It would have been as easy to persuade Fal- 
staff into Quakerism. 

In the meantime the old Prejudice set to work, and could not help thinking, 
in common perhaps with two-thirds of the passengers then present, that so hearty 
and well-fed a fellow—big enough for a Small Farmer—ruddy enough for a 
Butcher—and jolly enough for a Jack Far—ought to have been an Englishman. 
And as if to countenance this theory, the Stranger not on!y had some knowledge 
of our language, but exhibited very decided symptoms of Anglomania. He had 
travelled somewhere—perhaps between Paris and Calais—by an English Stage- 
Coach ; and struck no doubt with the superiority of whip, drag, and team—the 
beautifnl turn-out, and the admirable performance of horse and man, compared 
with the foreign Diligence and its cattle, had imbibed the fancy for the “road ” 
so prevalent amongst ourselves. In particular, one of the phrases of the craft 
had burnt itself into his heart like a love-posy. It haunted him likeatune. In 
season or out of season, and intertwined with the most opposite topics, it was 
continually dropping from his lips ; or rather rattling with a strong guttural em- 
phasis from his throat, as thus—* All r-r-r-r-right!—let-them-go !” 

The night was close and sultry ; the passengers were numerous, and the cabin 
was of course none the cooler for the arrival of such a huge warm breathing 
body, displacing an equal bulk of air. 

“ Sapperment! qu'il fait chaud!” ejaculated the fat Frenchman as he seated 
himself next his friend at the end of one of the long tables. ‘* Allons, mon ami 
—we must drink,” and, as he spoke, he intercepted the steward’s mate, “ Hold! 
boy ! garcon—bring here some grogs.” 

His companion vainly remonstrated against this order, alleging that the other 
had already drunk more than enough ; but the Frenchman was resolute. 

“Bah! ce n'est rien—J am not bottlesome—du tout! du tout! all rrrrrright 
—soyez tranquille—ah! ah! here comes the grogs—let-them-go—”’ 

A glass of rgam-and-water was mixed and swallowed in a twinkling; and a 
second was about to follow when the friend anxiously interfered, and at last by 
signs desired the hoy to take away the bottle and glass. 

“All rrrright—let-them go!” said the Frenchman, but meaning quite the 
reverse, for uasuiting the action to the word, he made a snatch at the departing 
spirit. ‘* Diable! stop!—halte la! give me iy grogs.” 

“No, no, take it away.” 

** Mais, non—donnez-moi, vous dis-je !—give to me.” 

“ But my dear fellow—” 

“Chut ! chat.!—vous étesivre. You see me drink two glasses for one.” 

‘“* But the passengers want to gu to sleep.” 

“ All rrrright—let-them-go!” said the Frenchman. ‘ Ah 1a voila!” and he 
replaced the rum-bottle on the table : ‘*a present—tenez—la vie est courte—il 
faut boire. Your good healths, gentlemens. Vive l’Angleterre! I am going 
to ride all over you in acoach—ah si beaux chevaux! All rrrright—st—st— 
peste! I have broke the bottle all to bits!—holo! boy !—more grogs.” 

‘*My good fellow, do be quiet. You had better get into bed.” 

“A la bonne heure—get into it yourself—go inside; pour moi, non. I shall 
drink a bit more. Holo! boy !—steward !—come !—vite !—quick !—the grogs 
—the grogs—the grogs! Bon. C'est un brave gargon! Now then, sir, all 
rrright—bon voyage—let-them-go !” 

** Pray don’t drink any more.” 

“Mon ami—a votre santé. It is good stuff!—encore un coup—trink, boys, 
trink—grogs for ever !—Allons,—chanter un pee—La, !a, la, lira la—” 

‘* Hush, hush !—they’re all in bed.” 


only one. Never mind. Ah, ah,—voici ie Capitaine !—my friend, will you not 
have some grogs !—Allons—goutez—whcre do you change yourhors! Alles! 
—ha! ha! all rrright—let-them-go !—n'est-ce-pas !—Attendez,—one day | 


‘“No such thing. There are two misters at the other table—mais, non, he is | 


a 
sents us with anything very characteristic, strange, or beautiful. I could never 
bring myself to admit the truth of such assertions; believing that poetry, the 
Opposite to prose, is an element of the inmost nature of man,—and that it can- 
not, as these complaints would secm to imply, fall away, like a mere mask, from 
the shrivelled face of life. On the contrary, instead of a factitious and out- 
ward covering, dependent on accident or time, it should rather be deemed an in- 
gredient in the heart’s-blood of human nature, pervaditg it with infinite and in- 
scrutable currents, and colouring its complexion as long as it continues to exist. 
There is no doubt that the face and relations of society have undergone great 
changes within the last century : and that we should now seek in vain for man 
of the forms in which older poetry delighted. If we would pursue the marve 
lous or the affecting, they are to be found in other ways than those where they 
used formerly to appear. The striking colours, the contrasts, the vehement dis- 
play of individual character and passion, which once arose on every hand, are 
now scarcely visible. Of this external dress the picturesque of life has indeed 
been deprived. But it is not to be inferred from hence that the real body no 
longer lives or speaks. The language is not extinct; its symbols, although 
changed, are still intelligible, they are daily read by all: but we are not yet ac- 
customed to the new manner of speech, and therefore call it by a number of 
strange names. 

I do not pretend to translate its many characters : all that I maintain is their 
certain existence. A clear eye may even now detect them ; and, before long, 
their meaning will be as generally known as that of any earlier — traced by 
the finger of poetry on the sand whose grains are human lives. But I would ask 
—are all the old letters quite worn out? Before this is affirmed, let us recall 
what we may have observed in others or have ourselves felt while agitated by 
any strong passion, when pining with desire or sick with expectation ; and reflect 
whether all the utterances of these were nothing but bare prose. We may in- 
quire what is the key to those emotions so mysteriously awakened by the pre~ 
sence of some objects or the hearing of certain sounds,—whenee proceed the 
| different influences of the seasons of day and night,—and what is that which se 
| remarkably quickens the senses in any object greatly loved or hated? Some 
| may have witnessed the sudden rising of a crowd, even of therudest, to a height 

of emvtion far above their ordinary level, when touched by @ master’s hand :— 

what fibre of their natures does this electrical impulse eet in mutiont And, 
| toend with a matter familiar to all, what are ‘he wonders and ploasant devices 
| exhibited, to the veriest clod in being, by the spiritual «gency of sleep? 

To me the last named class of appearances alone would give a sufficient re- 
ply. I ought, however, to confess, that I have always attended to them with 
singular care and delight, asa willing believer in the auguries of dreams; and 
not without reason. It wouldnot be difficult to prove, by arguments drawn from 
the phenomena of sleep, that a hasty ridicule of this assertion would be unbe- 
coming in a philosopher. But here I have nothing to do with controversies ; 
and shall simtfply declare that, besides the mere enjoyment of charming phantas- 
magorie, which have accompanied my sleep since infancy, I have more than once 
experienced the presence of a more important agency in dreams. Thoughts and 
inventions, which the world has received with some favour, have continual! 
been imparted to me in this way ; glimpses of coming occurrences (although 
| more rarely) have been discovered during sleep; and dispositions and acts, in- 
fluenced by the recollection of a vivid and effecting dream, have determined more 
| than one cardina! event of my life. To some of these I recur with untired in- 
terest, recalling the strange delight which they gave at the time, and the pas- 
siveness of my obedience to their suggestions,—not without wondering, both 
then and now, at the consequences thus produced. One of such instances occurs 
at this part of my history ; and, as it greatly affected the happiness of my re- 
| maining life, it must be related in some detail. The grave and indifferent may 
| as well skip a dozen pages ; but I hupe the while to convert another class of 
readers,— 








Leggiadri amanti, e donne innamorate, 
Vaghe d'udir piacevol cuse e nuove,— 
to the belief that all is not yet bare prose, even in the commonest existence. 
I therefore proceed to relate what happened in this Autumn of 1817: the 
year in which, it will be remembered, I became of age, and succeeded to an in- 
dependent fortune, which, if not considerable, was at least competent. I left in 


T will be a whip—parvleu de les ferai trotter—comme quatre !—eh! mon ami! | London a home full of cheerful faces. and a pleasant circle of acquaintance, to 

In 1 poten - — ay here ; Mai voyez dune, i! est malade—c’est sa faute—he would not take some grogs | travel on the continent, with all the buoyancy and thirst for change and adven- 
oO 13 > s~vONC > spe J : J ; 

Oe ee ee rene we S9ee —Oui, c’est ca—I must take warning of him—hola!—Boy !—some more—some | ture, which belong to youth, health, and sanguine spirits. On my way to em- 

Of earthly woe or fear: ; 


No mortal man your bliss may scan 
: ’Monget angels “bright and fair ;_— 
Then I may rise to yon blue skies, 
And share your glory there. 
SONG. 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 
I have dreamed of thee in the silent night, 
When Nature was hushed in repose ; 
Ihave thought of thee when the morning light 
O'er aslumbering world arose! 
Ihave loved thee when summer’s golden beams 
Fell soft on thy beautiful brow ;— 
But not in my waking or midnight dreams, 
More dear than 1 love thee now! 


I have wandered with thee by the valley green, 
Where streamlets meandering flow,— 

For where is thy image, I fancy the scene, 
The sweetest to mortals below! 

More softly the songsters pour forth their lay, 
The flowers at thy fair presence bow— 


O! I've loved thee by night and I’ve loved thee by day, 


But never more dearly than now? 


Then since { have loved thee, gentle one, 
O! whisper that I’m loved by thee: 

And Time, as he travels his switt journey on, 
Shall make thee still lovely to me. ; 

Each hour that I gaze on thy fair beaming eyes, 
Or look on thy calm placid brow, 

Emotions shall waken, and joys shall arise, 
As tender and true as they're now ! 

ed 


A SKETCH OFF THE ROAD. 


more grogs. Quick !—fast!—orelse I shall be sick. Look at my old fellow— 
ah le pauvre !—there he goes into his bed. Adieu, mon cher—dormez bien. 
A present—allons—buvons nous artres—bu—bu—bu—buvons—” and so forth, 
tll the jovial Frenchman dropping his head on the table, fairly muttered hiinself 
into a dose. Sleep could now go to sleep ; and snorings, pitched in various keys, 
began to sound from the different sides of the cabin. 


that shook the very timbers of the vessel as if she had touched on a sand- 
bank. The Man Mountain had tumbled from his seat, and was rolling aad talk- 
ing on the floor. 

**Mon Dieu! qu-y-a-t-il!—I have falled off the coach—oui, c’est ¢a—here is 
some bags and boxes—no, it is the ship!—help!—hola! Boy! Gargon—ha! 


all rrrright—pick up my head and my legs—let-them-go !” 

The boy heaved and hauled, as the sailors say, “ with a will’ at the prostrate 
carcass, but to raise such a body on its legs was no easy task, and to keep it per- 
pendicular was sti!l more difficult. Long and ludicrous was the struggle, ull 
even Sleep, who had waked in across temper, was compelled to smile at the 


heaving and hoisting, the good-humoured Monster, who had never ceased talking, 
was propped up in a corner of the cabin. 

* Bon! all rrrright !—je vous remercie infiniment—come, you shall drink some 
—mais, regardez—quel dommage !—there has been one—how do you call it! 
—quite a spill.” 

** Have you hurt yourself ?’” inquired the friend from the bed. 

** Not a morsel !—Dieu merci !—sound wind and sound limb. Some grogs 


a tremendous stagger, and then a plunge over the opposite table. 


his berth. * He'll dash out his brains !” 


* All rretright,”’ muttered the fat Frenchman—* let-them-go !” 
- - 


* * aa * 








| The morning after my arrival in London, my good fortune afforded me another 


glimpse of the Jolly Foreigner. He was occupying rather more than his share 
| of the boxa-seat of a long stage. The coach was on the point of starting ; the | 








The calm, however, wasshort. Ali at once there was a tremendous bounce | 


ha! ha! c'est b.en dréle—Bon !—here is the boy !—tenez—tout doucement— | 


awkwardness of the scramble. Ait ‘ast, by dint of hugging and tugging, and | tl 


will make all well. Mais, parbleu, ii fait grand vent!” And the speaker gave | 


** By Jove, I can’t stand it!’ exclaimed the friend, bolting feet foremost from | 


bark at Southampton, I turned aside for the festival which was held in that year 
at Salisbury ; having always been allured by music, wherever it was to be heard. 
The scene was calculated to raise even the dullest spirits. The city, although 
not absolutely beautiful, is at all times redeemed from tameness by its noble ca- 
thedral, which, in site, has so much the advantage of York. The music was un- 
usually good ; and there was so much on ail sides to amuse and occupy me, that 
I did not remember, until the day of the fancy-ball—the last of the festival— 
that T was without a companion or an acquaintance in the place. On this occa- 
sion, however, the sense of loneliness was not agreeable, as it was not enough 
to feast my eyes only on the engaging Bohemians, Cowslips, and Erminias, that 
flitted about on the arms of various exotic characters, luokiog (as my dear coun- 
trymen always do on such occasions) miserably ashamed of themselves. ‘I'he 
coup d’e@il was sufficiently effective ; but the eye grew tired of the never-ending 
| change of motley, and longed tu rest on “some bright particular star.” Mine 
I soon discovered : a girl, hardly seventeen, in the costume of Titania, as I sup- 
posed, fram her gavze wings and silver wand ;—and it happened, when I first 
noticed her, that her partner, who had adorned his head and jaws with some spe- 
| cies of remarkable hairy contrivance, struck me as an admirable substitute for 
e wearer of the ass’snow!. The dress suited the character of her face, which 
| was exceedingly arch and winning, with an expression of brillant galety quite 
| dazzling ; and she danced with a lightness of foot, which would have done her 
credit at a revel in Fairylond. I placed myself where I could observe ker unin- 
| terruptedly, and was soon enamoured of her appearance to such a degree, that [ 
| grow fierce at seeing her dancing and laughing with others, while 1, who was 
dying to approach her, could got find a soul to help me with an introduction. 
| Chance, however, befriended me at a later period of the evening, when the open- 
ing of the supper-room, the access to which was thi gh a passage or lobby, 
| both narrow and crooked, set in motion the hungry paraders. In threading this 
| mauvais pas, | was turned quite round by the su den 1earwarJ charge of a very 
| fat lady ina turban; und, lo! there was my Fuiry Queen, separated from her 
| party by the crowd, and cowering ina corner, with looks, in which timidity and 
| amusement seemed to contend. It was only a positive duty to approech her, 
| for she ran some risk of being stifled : to address her « st me no little effort 
I was confident enough in those days there was already awakened within 
me, by this lovely girl, something of that emotion which makes the most a sda- 











. | driver was buckling his reins ; and the helpers stood ready to snatch the cloths | cious timid. However, I summoned all the courage I could p< tga ner 
BY THOM4S HOOD, Esq. from the wheelers. The Fat Frenchman, with his lips moving asif sii ntly re- | (being In a troubad yur’s dress ted her 1 . some *ttempt at the man € 
“ Adiew, mes amis—I am gone down below. Mais, tout doucement, Mon- | hearsing the favourite phrase, was intently watching the progress of the bu¢ k- | suitable to the assumed c! ter of both, while 1 endeavour d to profier my 
sieur Jacques—you will break your head.” ling ; and no sooner was it completed than—anticipating the coachiman, and with | service, which really was ne » ULL ner ids should find her ange a . 
The language was doubtful : but the accent and tone were so decidedly French, | a gusto not to be described in priat—forth rattled, as guttural as ever, the ap- | and respectfully as I cov'd. At first she seemed doubtful wt tvadion <5 % 
that the pictorial faculty immediately presented a meagre, saliow-faced figure— | propriate sentence— t 5 | at all allow it or not: bet either fear the tune of the a , decided in if 
a eort of Monsieur Mallet, or Morbleu—as the next addition to | “All rerrrright——let-them-go !” my favour; and, by degrees, asf ie it was hopeless to think of stirring il 
the crowded cabin of the Lord Melville. Thanks to National Pre) | % a her shyness wore away. Nosooner was this restraint removed, than our con ; 
tered by state Policy and contirmed by our Anti-Gallican Dramatist | _ — 7 _ a | veresation became v ry sportive a ynimated ; and, as | persisted in treating : 
eaturists, it has always been the popular notion that le Beuf Gras wes the only THE FAIRY SURPRISED. lher as the Elfin Queen, she enchanted me with the spirit and fancy of her . 
fat animal in France. Indeed some thirty or forty years—“ when George III | FROM UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF A BELIEVER IN DREAMS. | replies, although my self-love was not ef red in the lively sallies with whick 
was King ’’—the celebrated Living Skeletoiu would have been considered as a “Tt is often alleged that the present appearance of life is prosai This | she encountered my rhapsodies In half-an-hour I was Compeen y ~“ pred ; 
fair average epecimen of his countrymen. A Frenchman any stouter than Ro- | is 9 vague term at the best ; but here it may be understood to imply, that in the | mercy,—utterly piqued and captivated tosuch a cegree le ial 
meo's starved Apothecary wasa physical impossibility ; at the utmost, like his | actual state of things there is little to excite the imaginative, in contrast with | any folly which { should not at the moment have been ready to commit, . 
own Ma de Cocagne, he might becume greasy, but not fat. | the logical faculties :—no element of grace or variety "and that it rarely pre-| it would have prevented her from defeating my wish to pursue her furthe 
- ’ 
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The moments were escaping, and I attempted in vain to discover who she 
was, and where she dwelt. Approaches which I thought dexterous and sud- 
den were evaded with the utmost ease. I saw that from a circuitous course 
I had nothing to hope; and at length was compelled in direct English to en- 
‘treat that the Fairy Queen would tell me what wes her name by day. To 
this plein request was returned a laughing, but peremptory demal, although 
I declared my own eddress and denomination, and used every means of sup- 
porting my petition that occurred at the moment. At length, with a sudden 
~expression of the gayest naiveté, she said: ‘‘ You are a stranger, then, in Sa- 
lisbury?” “A mere bird of passage,” I replied. ‘And leave it for Pro- 
-vence or Palestine !—” “To-morrow,” was my answer, although | rather de- 

i to remain. ‘ Oh!” she continued hastily, ‘‘ why should you then have 
“been so troublesome ‘—if you had resided here, some one would surely have 
been able to introduce you to Miss Vane.” ‘ And if not,” I said, “will you 
wefuse to speak to me again?” She did not immediately reply, but seemed as if 
ashe had discovered some flaw in the medallion of her bracelet; and the instant 
she raised her eyes again, exclaimed : “‘ Oh, there is my party !” and had disap- 
peared between two Polish nobles and the devil, before I could ask another 
‘question, or persuade her to reply to my last. At the same time, the group 
which had covered her retreat drew nearer, and I was seized by the Prince of 
Darkness, in whom [ had some difficulty in recognizing my school-fellow Tem 
pest—(the same whose adventure with the gipsy I have already related else- 
where.) He was a native of the city, but had only run down from his chambers 
in the Temple to be present at the ball, which explained vur not having previously 
seen each other during the festival. 

“You are the very person I could have wished to meet,” I said, almost before 
he had time to ma his surprise at finding me in Salisbury. ‘Can you tell 
me who is Miss Vane—the young lady that ran past you this instant—where 
does she live?” 

“O yes,” he answered, laughing ; ‘‘ but what can you possibly have to ask 
about her? I saw her just now, looking quite charming, with a skewer or cadu- 
ceus, or something wonderfully like either, in her hand. She lives in the Ca- 
thedral close.” 1 was about to ask for more information, when he caught a 
glimpse of some lady at a distance; and, most inappropriately exclaiming, 
“*Thank God! there is the Madonna once more!” was out of my reach in a 
moment. 1 could not find the Devil or Titania again: the hour was growing 
date, and I supposed they must both have left the rooms. 

It seemed that Tempest knew the lady. His family, with which I was not 
-acquainted, lived in the city ; but through his means I doubted not to obtain an 
introduction to her. It was some time, however, on the following morning, be- 
fore I could discover the residence of his friends; and when I arrived there, I 
Jearned that he had departed for London by the early coach, so that my hopes in 
this quarter were atan end. After some deliberation, curiosity and eagerness 
got the better of reason, and I determined to invade the dwelling of my enchan- 
tress with no other guide than my own assurance. Whether she might have 
father, brother, or duennas, I did not at the moment trouble myself to discuss. I 
avas resolved to speak to her again, if possible ;—vanity suggested that my pre- 
sence would not be unwelcome, in spite of her assumed coyness ; and youthful 
ampertinence added, that if young girls will frequent fancy balls and ravish the 
hearts of all beholders, they cannot expect to be left alone. By considerations 
such as these, I comforted myself on the way to theclose ; and before I reached 
the house, which was readily pointed out to me, I had decided that the course I 
had taken was in the highest degree natural and becoming, if not exemplary. I 
confidently inquired for Miss Vane, and was admitted. 

The appearance of the room was not such as I could have expected to find in 
the dwelling of Titania. It had not a trace of the prettineas and elegance, 
which in some thing or other are rarely wanting in a place frequented by a re- 
fined young female. Everything looked cold, and pinched, and dingy. There 
were tall chairs with straight backs and faded cushions ; a-harpsichord with thin 
decrepit legs, looking a picture of shabby old age; and the mantel-piece was 
adorned with large shells, and pitchers filled with everlastings. On glancing at 
the walls, I was disheartened still further by the sight of much framed worsted 
awork. I began to fear that I had made some mistake. In the midst of my 

ualms a creaking foot was heard in the passage—this could never be my 
airy’s !—the door was opened, “and Telemachus knew that he beheld Mi- 
nerva!” 

A tall gaunt figure, that had once perhaps been fair, and might formerly have 
been young, advanced into the middle of the room ; aid after a formal courtesy, 
stood expecting my address with a look of severe inquiry. The disappointment 
was painful—the position nearly desperato. I felt its absurdity, which was 
worst of all. “I beg your pardon, but it was Miss Vane on whom! have ta- 
ken the liberty of waiting,” was all I could say. 

“*T am Miss Vane,” she replied with a voice like that ofa macaw; ‘ please 
to state your business.” 

“‘ There is surely some mistake,”’ I said—* some misunderstanding—yoursis- 
ter, or niecé, perhaps; she was at the fancy ball, dressed as Titania.” © 

“Sir,” answered the spinster, with much bitterness, “I have neither niece 
‘mor sister, and J was Titania, although I do not see what concern this may be 
«f yours.” 

The trick that had been played upon me flashed upon my mind at this mo- 
ment. It was a piece of deliberate wickedness on the part of my fair tor- 
mentor. I made an awkward attempt to cover the necessary retreat from this 
false position. 

“Exactly,” Isaid; ‘I fear I have expressed myself imperfectly. May I 
solicit a description of your costume, to appear in the list of the company which 
rwill be published in the Journal of Monday next?”—thinking myself very cle- 
ver that I had recollected the name of a paper which I had seen at the inn; 
but here, also, I was unfortunate. 

“This is some deception,” rejoined the stately lady. “I have already 
been visited by the Editor, whom! know, and { suspect your intentions.” 
Saying this she advanced a step nearer, looking at me with an expression of 
countenance which made me fear a seizure of my person. I was too much 
alarmed to reply, but bowed, and passing by her, fairly ran out of the house, 
without stopping until I reached my hétel. 

Here I had leisure to reflect on the absurdity of my conduct, and the mirth 
which I had doubtless provided for the mischievous little fairy ; it was a punish- 
ment of my coxcombry not the less unpalatable, because I felt it to be deserved. 
I had not even the satisfaction of discovering the name of her who had fooled 
me so compietely. In asmall neighbourhood like this, the matter was sure to 
be made public, as the festival guests had now left it to its habitual dulness ; 
yet I lingered there for *wo days longer, in the vain hope of catching a glimpse 
of my sweet enemy ; but she was not to be seen; she had probably been mcre- 
ly a passing visitant, although she must, I concluded, have some acquaintance 
with the people of the city. For before I departed, I learned, from cautious in- 
quiries, enough to see how well the instrument of my discomfiture had been 
chosen ; the lady being celebrated for sourness of temper and unwilling maiden- 
hood, which had on more than one occasion been vexed by mischievous pleasan- 
tries. There waa nothing left but to digest the mortification as well as I could, 
reserving the purpose of an adequate revenge, in the improbable event of my 
“ever meeting its author again; and to proceed on my way to France. As my 
vexation subsided, the recollection of her beanty and wit regained the ascen- 
dant, and in a few days I liked her all the better for the dexterity with which 
she had chastised ny presumption: a little longer, and the entire adventure was 
effaced from my mind by other scenes and impressions. 

Here, to continue the thread of the narrative, a period of five years must be 
oo over, the details of which will be resumed elsewhere. A short interval | 
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ke this, when chequered with sorrow and mischance, is sufficient to work a 


startling change even in the most sanguine natures. No one who saw me re- 
turn to England in 182-, would, I think, have recognised in the silent melan- 
choly-looking man, timid and grave beyond his years, the same person who | 
was so forward and light-hearted at twenty-one. Death had made my home ut- 
terly desolate ; sickness had barely ceased to drain the springs of my life ; | 
friends whoin I had served and trusted had deeply injured ma ; and the pressure 
of some most harassing cares had subdued all elasticity of spirit. I was sad- | 
dened by a review of the past, nearly aimless as to the future: it seemed as if 
my part was already played out, and that nothing remained but to drop the cur- | 
tain. All that I had most loved was gone ; my cherished designs had been dis- | 
appointed, and the energy to advance in some other path was for the time want- 
ing. I had, therefore, no refuge but in the scanty pleasures of the recluse, | 
which have at least the advantage of being easily found, and little interfeced 
with. These were the conclusions of a sick mind, impatient of the hard lesson | 
which life teaches, and refusing such pleasures as it may still bestow, because | 
it has taken those away which were chiefly desired. The young, who are early 
tried with sorrow, rarely escape from this disease ; but it is one which, if not 
too hastily encountered by some desperate act of rashness, is gradually relieved 
by the fresh growth of existence within. It is only the aged mourner to whom | 
time and the hour bring no alleviation. 
There was a visiter of the news-room which I used to frequent at Southamp- | 
ton, who appeared to be nearly as much of a stranger there as myself: a tall, 
eager-looking man, with a fine head thinly covered with hair, careless in his 
dress, but with the unquestionable air and bearing of a gentleman. He seemed 
to be, like the subject of Béranger’s song, curieuz et nouvelliste, to an extreme 
degree ; for I was sure to find him devouring all manner of newspapers, in his | 
seat at the back window, at any hour between ten o'clock and noon. Theacci- | 
dent of my preferring the same corner, the exchange of a paper, or some trifle 
of the kind, introduced ustoecach other. I found him intelligent and well-man- | 
nered; and as we continued to meet in the same place, an acquaintance gradual- 
ly grew up between us. His remarks betrayed some reading and considerable 
knowledge of the world, with a vein of cynical humour, which was rather con- 


| from its accomplishment every day. 
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genial to my own mood at the time. On one occasion, as we happened to leave 
the room together, the mention of a particular book led to an inspection of my 
library, which was a good one ; and the manner in which he fastened on its choi- 
cer contents increased my liking for him. A cammon interest of this kind, and 
the weariness of utter solitude, disposed me to find pleasure in his society ; and 
our intercourse, without any warmth on either side, by degrees became closer. 
For some months we met almost daily, and I received him as a frequent visiter 
at my lodging, without ever caring to know more of his history than that he was 
called Everard, was a widower, and resided in a house of his own not far from 
the town. At first I could not divine why he should have such a liking for my 
company, moody and taciturn as I then was prone to be ; but I soon discovered 
that he came as much for the sake of my booke as on my account. But as he 
was a pleasant and gentlemanly companion, I did not take eny offence at a cir- 
cumstance which relieved me from the effort to be entertaining at times when | 
happened to be more depressed in spirits than usual. 

t was towards the beginning of winter that our meeting in this manner ceas- 
ed. Mr. Everard nolonger appeared at the news-room; nor did he visit me, as 
usual, to return the last book which I had lent him, and ask for some other. His 
presence had become so habitual to me that I felt annoyed as day after day 
passed over, and no one came to interrupt the solitude of those long November 
evenings ; yet I was reluctant to inquire after him at his own house, so en- 
tirely had the wretched disease of shyness and unsocial distrust taken possession 
of me. The privation, however, filled up the measure of my weariness in the 
place ; and in a sudden fit of energy, inspired by petulance, I packed up my 
wearables for Brussels, where I had still some acquaintances left. So impa- 
tient was I to fulfil the purpose of instant departure, that I determined to pro- 
ceed at once alone, leaving my servant to follow, after he had disposed of my 
books and other valuables in proper custody. On the night before the intended 
journey, having taken a place in the London Mail of the next morning, I was 
visited by the first dream which concerns this part of my story. A little before 
day-break there came over me a feeling of delicious repose and cheerfulness 
such as I had not experienced for some years, whether waking or asleep. I 
seemed to be surrounded by an atmosphere of pearly clouds, like those which 
return the last rays of the moon when the sunrise is just at hand ; and it was full 
of the voices of those whom I had lost, which were whispering to me on every 
side, with a softness that deprived me of all sorrow as [ listened to them. Grad- 
ually the sounds became confused, and melted into murmur like the faintest 
tones of an /£olian harp; at the same time the clouds were drawn aside, disclo- 
sing a sky of anintensely deep blue; and from the midst of this heaven there 
gazed down upon me, with looks of longing tenderness, a face, the sweetness 
and charm of which sankinto my very soul. I cannot describe the expression 
of gracious and earnest affection which animated every feature ; but the eyes 
especially, were soft and almost passionate in the regard which they fixed on 
mine. It was this expression alone, combined with a kind of spiritual grace, 
that belonged to the warid of dreams,—the countenance I had seen before, but 
had utterly forgotten for years :—it recalled the beauty ofthe Fairy queen. On 
being wakened from this pleasant vision, I felt as if a new life had been diffu- 
sed through my frame. The irapression of delight and fondness was too deep 
to subside for many days; and from this time it seemed as if the cloud which 
had lain on my spirits began to pass away. 

The sound which had recalled me to common life was caused by my servant's 
entering to warn me that the mail would start in less than an hour. I cannot 
say how the connexion arose in my mind between the fascination of this dream 
and a reluctance to pursue my journey ; perhaps because < had fallen into that 
kind of delicious reverie which exertion is apt to disturb. However this may 
have been, I felt as if I could be happy to remain where I was, and coun- 
termanded the arrangements for my departure. Onthe etening of the same 
day a note was brought tome. It was from Mr. Everard, to the following ef- 
fect :— 

‘‘T ama prisoner at home. The gout has fastened on both my feet, and I 
have no hope of seeing you for some weeks, unless you will favour me 
with your company here. It will be agreat charity. I return Du Plessis Mor- 
nay. If you have the Mém. de Tavannes, pray send them as a corrective.— 
Yours,— 

There was no concealing that the Maréchal’s Memoirs had fully as much 
to do with this petition as any wish of Mr. Everard’s to see me; neverthe- 
less, I was glad to have heard from him again, and called on the following 
day. 

The appearance of his house convinced me that its owner was either a poor 
or a close-handed man. There was no absolute want that could be pointed 
out; but the furniture and appointments were scanty and plain,—there was no- 
thing superfluous or elegant. It was left for later acquaintance with Mr. Eve- 
rard to discover which of these suppositions was the correct one, and hereby to 
obtain a key to some other singularities in his habits and conduct which had 
puzzled me frequently. He was in reality a man of sufficient means; but a 
course of extravagance in early life had at one time rendered strict retrench- 
ment necessary to repair his damaged fortune; and he continued the habit thus 
acquired, after it had ceased to be a duty. 

With ail this [ was strack, on entering his sitting room, by the discovery 
of an ornament that I had little expected to find there. A lady’s scarf and pa- 
rasol lay on a side-table. He appeared to have noticed my surprise, for in re- 
plying to my condolences and inquiries, he said : 

“T fear that [am a doomed man until the winter is over. 
always terribly obstinate. 
ed to send for a nurse.” 


My attacks are 
You see J am quite a cripple; and have been forc- 

While he was speaking, the door flew open, and a 
musical ** Papa!’ was followed by the entrance of a lovely girl, who came in 
with a bounding step, quite full of some question she had to ask or some news 
she had to tell. On seeing a stranger, she checked herself, blushed, and, sub- 
siding into the elegant composure of a well-bred young lady, was about to re- 
tire quietly, when Everard asked her to remain, and presented me to his daugh- 
ter Clarence. 

I never saw a more beautiful creature; she was a perfect example of the 
rarest charms which seem especially to belong to Englishwomen, with a ra- 
diant complexion, luxuriant brown hair, and dark blue eyes, so large that they 
would almost have been a defect, but for the long fringes which shaded them, 
and the joyous light with which they seemed’ absolutely to glitter and spar- 
kle. Her person was a little above the middle height, straight and slim, but 
exquisitely rounded, a perfect union of softness, and grace, with a neck like a 
swan's, looking absolutely haughty; and, as I observed, (having a special eye 
to such endowments,) very small hands and feet. I was bewildered, as I gazed 
on all this beauty, and heard the silver tones in which the few words she spoke 
were uttered, by their association with something I had seen and heard before. 
In another instant I remembered the appearance in my dream. Yet this was 
by no means the same aspect. The Fairy Queen of the Salisbury ball—she, 
a gain, was different; a slender, childish, shadowy creature in comparison 
with this. Yet I could not help being reminded of her. It was probably a mere 
fancy occasioned by the dream. This kind of speculation went on during the 
exchange of common-places that ensued on her entrance, in which she took 
little part, perusing me occasionally the while with glances as quick and bril- 
liant as the rays thrown from adiamond; and having remained no longer than 
courtesy might require, took the scarf and parasol, and retired. After she had 
closed the door, Mr. Everard, as if to account for his previous silence concern- 
ing so interesting a relation, remarked, with true parental coolness, ‘“‘She will 
find herself terribly dull here. In general she lives with her aunt, as I do not 
keep house for ladies: and after Bath, this kind of seciusion will be an unwel- 
come change to high spirits like hers. But I hope it will not last very long.”’ 
With these words he closed the subject ; but I could not follow him as readily 
as usual in any other: my eyes were still full of the beautiful apparition, and 
the tones of her voice were yet echoing in my ears. But she did not reappear : 
and after staying longer than I ought to have done, I willingly promised to 
repeat my Visit, in the hopes of seeing her again. Everard’s gout became 
worse; and I must confess that, for the first time since our acquaintance began, 
I took considerable pains to amuse him. He had now acquired a totally new 


| value in my eyes. Ina short time my frequent visits to Sandown became as 


much a imatter of course as his to my rooms had formerly been. I saw Clarence 
constantly, and this was nearly all. Her father was not disposed to allow any 
third sharer in the conversation, which he entirely directed to such matters of 
politics or literature as would not be likely to attract or suit a young lady. | 
was, moreover, become diffident ; and the more | admired her supreme beauty, 
the less I felt myself qualified to claim her attention. What she did occasionally 
contribute to the cunversation was full of a spirit quite in unison with the formi- 
dable archness of her eyes ; and the sensitive lonely man became afraid of the 
ridicule which she seemed capable of expressing so powerfully. Yet, if she 
did not herself say much, she did not appear to be indifferent to the conver- 
sation; and while I was addressing Everard, the consciousness of her presence 
gave atone to my expressions which assuredly did not make them colder than 
usual. I was, however, in an uncomfortable position, eager to approach one 
whom I could not regard without interest, and yet unable to do so; even con- 
strained to repress the appearance of any wish, and seemingly removed farther 
The worst consequence of such a position 
ie, that it tends to increase daily any sense of awkwardness or embarrassment 


| that may have existed at the outset ; while it irritates the feelings by the mere 


power of contradiction, and makes them prone to all manner of extravagances 
It certainly required no peculiar afrangement of circumstances to account for 


| the impression which the constant presence of such a being as Clarence Eve- 


rard soon made on asolitary like me, although I had thought myself past the 
reach of ladies’ eyes. But I doubt if, in another time and place, it would have 
been so suddenly and deeply struck as I felt it te be before I had known her 
fora month. Of this I became most unpleasantly aware on every occasion 


October 30, 


when Mr. Everard named to his daughter (with needless frequency, as I thought) 
a certain cousin Will, who appeared to be a prominent figure in her history ; and 
the burning of my cheek, and a restlessness that I could hardly control, told me 
that I was already so far gone as to be desperately jealous of a lady to whom 
I bad scarcely spoken a dozen words, and who gave no sign of the slightest in- 
clination to add to their number !—[ Remainder next week. ] 











A REMINISCENCE OF AN IRISH SQUIRE. 


In the far west lived some years ago an eccentric gentleman known to the 
county round as the old Squire (or, as the natives pronounced it, the old 
Square”). He was almost the last of his race. Even now, I look back to 
the days which I passed in my youth at his social board, with uamixed pleasure 
and delight. ‘True, he hunted and fought, “rapt out” an oath occasionally, 
drauk deeply, and had no objection to a ‘bit of broad humor.” These things 
were the customs of his day ; but still he was for the time and the locality high. 
ly educated—of a polished deportment and refined mind; had passed his youth 
in travels, and like most Irishmen of family and fortune at that time, had been 
much at foreign courts, and had much of continental manners about him. His 
heart was truly Irish; he loved his joke, and spent his estate “like a prince.” 
He was a widower, and had an only sun. A maiden sister presided over his 
house, which was always *‘ open,” it being no unusual thing to see, even in his 
absence, a dozen friends and relations enjoying themselves there, 

But those times are past, and Galway, even Galway, is becoming like the rest 
of the world—thrifty, and cold, and money-making. 

When without strangers or “ alone”’ (as the old butler, Ned Mahon, would 
say), his staff consisted of the parson, and priest of the parish, a second cousin 
(who had sold his estate), and a ‘* walking gentleman,” who having spent all he 
ever had on his neighbors, now lived upon them. Old O'Neil, the venerable 
harper, was often a visitor ; and Phelim Mulrooney was the resident piper. 

Very different were this parson and this priest from the same classes of men 
a little subsequently : they held their parishes by a sort of ‘* tenure in descent.” 
Both had been the Squire’s companion in bovhood—the parson his chum at col- 
lege; and, although while pursuing his studies in one of the French colleges 
(where his family had a bourse), the priest was for some years separated from 
the Squire and the parson—their boyish friendship had never decayed ; and the 
whole trio were now settled down together in more advanced life, old and at- 
tached friends. 

In the parson’s family was vested the preseatation to the living which he had 
been (without any particular vocation) bred to fill; and the priest being of an 
old and most respectable family, easily and as a matter of course obtained the 
parish which had been successively held for more than a century by his uncle 
and great-uncle before him. Unlike the priests and parsons of a later day, 
voth those men hunted and sang, told merry stories, and laughed at them toge- 
ther. By-the bye, both took their claret freely, although they never committed 
au excess. It is much to be questioned, whether those ‘* good, easy men,” who 
associated with, and loved each other, were not of more use to society by the 
practical illustration tney afforded of the divinc maxim, ‘ Love one another,” 
than the sanctimoniovs-looking puritan or the political bully would have been. 
There were no bickerings nor quarrels in their parish; the iandlords were kind 
to their tenants; and certainly Father Malachy never would bave incited his 
people to rise in rebellion against their “liege lords.” 

Master Mick (as a gentleman of about fifty years of age, and standing six 
feet four **in his stockings”? was called) was the second cousin of the Squire. 
In old-fashioned times, this was considered in Ireland a elose connexion, and 
fully entitled a man to take up his permanent residence at your table. Master 
Mick had in his youth been placed in a dragoon regiment, where he quarrelled 
with his colonel, and wounded him in one of those antiquated things—a duel. 
He wus dismissed the service for insubordination, and had settled dewn on an 
estate of a thousand a year, which he very soon coutrived to ‘finish.’ He 
never married, and had a strong affection for his old regiment, which affection 
he evinced by sending sixteen loyalists, al! upwards of six feet high, to swell 
the ranks of the favorite corps. Bob Allen, the last of the party, was consider- 
ed the best aud most daring horseman of his day; numerous and extraordinary 
indeed had been his equestrian exploits, and he now lived amongst his friends, 
as many at that time did in Ireland, retaining one old and splendid hunter, the 
pride and comfort of his declining days. He called this hunter Lightning. 

It was when our Squire was alone with these select few, after a good day’s 
sport (he kept a pack of hounds), and when the fire was made up, and the 
* horse-shoe table” placed before it, that he was ‘in greatest force ;"’ one story 
always drew forth another, and the evening was passed in the most delightful 
hilarity. 

“Cousin Mick,” said the Squire, ‘do, like a good man, fetch us a cooper of 
the old Chateau Margot, as 1 mean to enjoy myself quietly to night—never saw 
abetter run or hounds better ridden to. Bob, it did my heart good to sce how 
old Lightning performed your last jump through the shafts of the standing cart 
in the gap; it showed Avs training and your pluck, in a manner that astonished 
sume of the strangers.” 

* By the way,” said Father Malachy, ‘how poorly Tom Dillon is looking. 
I thought he seemed rather shy to-day ; and particularly so when he saw Mas- 
ter Mick at the covert.” 

“No doubt he did,” said the Squire, ‘and good cause he had. But I sup- 
pose as you were out of the country when it happened, and he did not come to 
hunt with me since your return, you never heard the story of it. Mick, you 
must tell Father Malachy how you served Tom Dillon and his ingratitude.” 

“ Willingly,” said Mick, who had now seated himself; ‘* although I own that 
such conduct is enough to make a mana hater of his race. Never did one man 
do more for another man than I did for that same Tom Dillon, and yet from 
that blessed day to this, he never asked me to his house—not that it is any 
great loss, although indeed he used to be hospitable. You must know, gentle- 
men, that at the spring assizes, six years ago, there was a devil of a row at the 
grand jury room in Galway. Harry Bodkin, myself, and others, were amusing 
ourselves looking at the number of presentments put in for the repairs of roads 
and the building of bridges, in all of which Dillon was put down as overseer, 
and every one of which he supported in the most warm manner, although he 
perfectly well knew he had never seen, and knew nothing about one-half of 
them. We accordingly drew up a presentinent for building a bridge at Cather- 
lough (a place not in existence), making our friend overseer in this also; it was 
actually placed before the foreman, and when read out, was described by Dillon 
as a spot ‘in a most dangerous and critical position, and which sadly indeed re- 
quired the bridge.’ The bridge accordingly passed. The next presentment 
read by the foreman (and which we also prepared), was one for bringing water 
to supply the ‘afuresaid bridge.’ But this was too much, and a general laugh 
arose. Dillon, who was not remarkable for ‘ stoutness,’ well knowing that he 
could not venture on Budkin o1 myself, said, addressing himself to Colonel 
Bingham (at that time a stranger, and who seemed highly to enjoy the joke), 
‘such conduct was ungentlemanlike.’ Blows literally followed words, and the 
Colonel, as ‘ stout’ a fellow as ever breathed, kicked him, not only out of the 
room, but out of the court-house, so that he was publicly disgraced. Days and 
weeks passed,” continued Mick, ‘ and Dillon, incredible as 1t sounds, took no 
notice of the insult. He was cut accordingly, and I was not a little annoyed at 
the turn things had taken, as his wife (who is as good a woman as ever hada 
house, and is a third cousin of my own) took it greatly to heart; but though she 
did all she possibly could, as a dutiful Galway wife, to induce her husband to 
call out the Colonel, she never could succeed. 

“Cousin Mick,” said she to me one day after dinner, ‘I want to consult you 
as to what we should do about ‘this unfortunate man.’ I did everything a wo- 
man could to make him challenge the Colonel, but he won'tdo itforme. I 
told him what the world would say—to no effect ; and showed him letters from 
my father and my brother Toby, conjuring me to get him out, and offering to 
bring him through it themselves, if nobody else would assist: it’s a hard case 
to have the honor of a family lost when a thimblefull of powder would save 
it. As a last resource, then, I beg of you to take him in hand; for what be- 
tween love and fear, I think he is likely to do more for you than for any one 
else.” 

I at once undertook the business, and waiting on Dillon the next morning, 
told him how hardly he was spoken of, and that if he showed any pluck, he could 
easily get out of this ugly business with honor; as Col. Bingham had himself 
told me he was most anxious for a reconciliation, and would willingly meet him 
more than half way. In fact, that if he gave me authority to arrange matters, 
all would end in a very short time amicably end well. He jumped at the bait ‘ 
assured me he had intended sending for me to act as his friend, and put himself 
into my hands. I lost no time in setting off for the Culonel, who lived within @ 
few miles. When I had ridden a short distance, I overtook Thady Madden, Dil- 
lon’s foster-brother. 

Good morning to your honor,” says he. 

“The same to you, Thady,” said I. 

‘By my soul,” said he, “I know by your pleasant face that you did good 
business this morring.” 

“ Troth did I, Thady,”’ says I, “I am first going to Col. Bingham’s.” 

‘‘ Glory to yeur honor,” says he; ‘* myself knew you would do it, and I tould 
the misthress so yesterday : and heaven knows we all thought he’d come to when 
her honor took the five crosses that she'd not lie in the churchyard beside of 
him, until he'd make the Colonel smell powder. But Master Mick, dear, are ye 
shure he’ll stand it?” 

«* Quite certain,” said I. 

‘* Begor! I hope so, from my heart ; and sure he ought, for divil a stouter 
woman ever stepped than his own mother. It would do your heart good if you 
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away then. Tim kem to look for the cess when her honor was from home, and 
not being paid at onst, the spalpeen took two of the cows and clapped thim into 
ond. ell, when the misthress kem home and heard it—there's where it was. 
By gorra! she loaded a case of pistols, and wint in purshuit ; when the pound- 
keeper seen her coming down the hill, he turned the cattle out on the road for 
fear she'd think he had any hand in it; but she chaged Tim into his own house, 
and fired two shots over him. She didn’t kill him; but what if she did? shure 
he desarved it, the rascal, for putting araal born and bred lady's cows into a 
und. I often wondebr’d how the masther was so shy as they say he is, and I 
em afore ye jest to tell ye that if ye were at all afeard of how he'd do, I might 
be beside him and hould him on to it if it was necessary.” : 

Having assured Thady that I did not think he would be required to hold Dil- 
lon to his fight, but at the same time saying that I would be glad to see him on 
the ground, and that he might act there according to circumstances, | continued 
my route to the Colonel, found him at home, sent in my card, and was at once 
admitted. ‘ 

“Mr. Blake,” said he, the moment I appeared, ‘‘I am delighted to see you. 
I did expect that honor before this, but better late than never.” 

‘Many thanks, Colonel,” said I. “This 1s just the kindvess I expected 
from you. I knew and said you would not stand on time or such trifles ; the 
fact is, my friend Dillon was peculiarly placed ; settlements and such matters 
interfered ; but those impediments are now happily removed, and I trust and 
hope, my dear Colonel, you will name the earliest possible moment for a 
meeting.” , 

“T never delay such matters,” was his reply ; and introducing me to Captain 
Manners, his friend, the Colonel withdrew. Both of us being well inclined, the 
preliminaries were soon settled, and it was arranged we should meet at a central 
spot in three hours. 1 knew the weakness of my man, and was anxious to have 
the business concluded. [lost notime in returning to Dillon, who (accompa- 
nied by his wife) was uneasily watching my return. 

‘* What news, Mick?” said he, in a very agitated manner. 

“ Just such as I expected; never met a more gentlemanly man in my life. 
The moment he saw me he said, ‘ My dear Blake, I am delighted to meet you. I 
am most sincerely serry for the little misunderstanding between myself and my 
friend Dillon, and wish an opportunity should be afforded me to make him an 
ampie apology.’ 

‘“** Most considerate, Colonel,” said I, ‘and just what I sheuld expect from 
your amiable disposition.’ 

‘* But,’ said the Colonel, ‘as a military man, there must bea certain form 
gone through ; as otherwise the consequences might be unpleasant to me.’ 

“««T understand you,’ said I, ‘nothing more easily managed. Dillon must send 
you a message; you meet; you fire in the air; no one the wiser but ourselves, 
and all over.’ 

** You have hit my opinion completely,’ answered he; “and aa I leave the 
country this night, the sooner the matter is over the better. Blake, you keep 
the arrangement a secret.’ 

‘“¢ Certainly,’ said I, ‘and I now deliver you a message on the part of my 
friend, and will have him at the foot of Croagh Patrick in three hours.’ 

“We parted the begt of friends. No time is to be lost. I have the pistols 
ready ; so come away.” 

“How viry considerate,” said Dillon’s wife, at whom I had looked in such a 
way as to make her understand me,—‘ how very considerate ;—now, my dear, 
start atonce. After to-day, I thank God I won’t be afraid or ashamed to appear 
on the race course or at the ball.” 

We were immediately under weigh. Dillon, who did not by any means like 
the smell of powder, proposed that when they met he should at once go up to 
the Colonel and shake hands. This I opposed ; and told him to look exceedingly 
stiffand reserved. They met—were quickly placed—I gave the word. At the 
first fire the Colonel's ball took away part of Dillon’s whisker, who immediately 
cried out, ‘* Why, d——n it, Mick, he fired!” 

As I saw he was staggered by the hit, I advanced, and making a sign to 
Thady to hold him by the waist in atwinklirg, as if for the purpose of support- 
ing him, I stepped before him, made my bow, and told the Colonel we were 
satisfied. On the spot Dillon andI parted, and never spoke since ; and I think 
I may safely say, as | said before, there was never worse ingratitude shown by 
one man to another, who had “saved his honor in xo kind and friendly a 
manner.” 














A PROPOSAL FOR THE RECONCILIATION OF THE 
PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES. 


BY AN IRISH PRIEST. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 

We have not a little pleasure in presenting the following communication to 
our readers. Not from any belief that it can eventuate in any important re- 
sults such as those which the writer contemplates ; but because it is gratifying 
to know of the existence, in the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, of indivi- 
duals who present so great a contrast to the great majority of their brethren, 
and who would fain, as far asin them lay, live in charity with all men. 

That the Puseyites, or rather, the popular representations of their opinions, 
(which representations we have ourselves found, in many instances, to be with- 
vut any sufficient warrant,) should have given rise to an expectation on the part 
of amiable and credulous Roman Catholics, that the Church of England was 
moving towards an accommudation with the Church of Rome, does not sur- 
plise us. For the very extravagance which provoked the censure of Protestants, 
must have been regarded with approbation by Papists. But that any intelli- 
gent theologian upon either side of the question should have believed in the pos- 
sibility of a reconciliation between the two churches, upon the ground that the 
points upon which they are divided are unimportant, ‘that the differences be- 
tween them are more apparent than real ;” and that the particular points of be- 
lief upon which, in reality, they disagree, are but few, does indeed surprise us ; 
nor can we readily understand how the individuals whose joint opinions are con- 
tained in the following document, could have flattered themselves with the pleas“ 
ing persuasion by which they are deluded. 

Apart, however, from any judgment respecting the feasibility of the project 
set forth in the following paper, it is most interesting to see that there are, even 
in the Irish branch of the Roman Catholic Church, individuals who freely ac- 
knowledge that there are somethings in that system which they would be glad 
to see altered, and who would enter upon the work of reconciliation with their 
Protestant fellow Christians, without calling in the aid of fire or the sword. 
Would that our esteemed friend Mr. Nangle, of Achill, had to deal with such as 
these. They would not employ ‘ pitchforks and scalding water’ against his 
readers or his converts, or make the preaching of the Gospel amongst those 
whom they would readily acknowledge to be truly described as benighted Ro. 
manists, a service of the most imminent danger. 

Much in the exterior of popery, these respectable men desire to see changed. 
The obligation of celibacy they desire to see rescinded. We have little doubt, 
also, that they could be easily reconciled to prayers in the vernacular tongue. 
The curtailment of holidays, and days of fasting would also, probably, not be 
beyond the length to which they would be carried in their spirit of conciliation. 
But all this, we tell them, could have no perceptible effect in obliterating the 
distinctive peculiarities which must keep the churches of Rome and Engiand 
for ever divided, until error gradually yields to the force of truth, and the whole 
Christian family are brought to have but one fold and one shepherd. This 
would be a mere making clean the outside of the cuporthe platter. It would 
not touch the real point of difference, which is, after all, no other than this, that 
the one church is /ashioned after the will of man, while the other is built upon 
the word of God. 

But we must reserve what we have to say upon the subject until we have 
placed the project itself before ourreaders ; which we are happy to do in a com- 
munication which breathes much of the spirit of gentleness and love, and sa- 
tisfies us that our correspondent, although ensnared by the errors of popery, is 
one of those who may be truly described as “ not far from the kingdom of God.” 
Possibly when he and his clerical brethren are convinced of the utter inefficacy 
of their proposal tu produce any real or lasting reconcilement between the 
churches, they tnay be led to reconsider for themselves the important question, 
whether they are, indeed, in the right way. 

**T am the parish priest, or Roman Catholic pastor, of a country parish far re- 
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scribes. We are equally regular in assembling : six o’clock, p.m. is the hour 
of convention ; and it is interesting enough to observe the punctuality with 
which, within a quarter of an hour of each other, all the clerical visiturs (five in 
number,) ride up to my hall door, dismount, enter the parlour, and take their 
seats. Historical and religious matters form the subjects of our disquisitions ; 
we rarely talk on politics. In truth, we are neither political partizans, nor 
bigots in religion. All our discussions are carried on in a fair impartial spirit ; 
and though we respect the faith which we profess, we endeavour, in all our in- 
quiries, to divest ourselves of the bias and prejudices of zealous churchmen. 

“T have been thus particular in stating the nature and opinions of our little 
society, that the public may become acquainted with the source whence ema- 
nates a proposition which may appear strange, but which we trust, for the sake 
of charity, and the termination of all religious differences, is quite practicable. 

“In the course, then, of one of ourevening meetings, we hadjbeen speaking 
of the doctrines of the Puseyites, and we remarked that the opinions which they 
put forward, might be interpreted as a move in advance to the Roman Catholic 
Church. One of our body, remarkable for the benevolence of his heart and the 
expansion of his views, suggested that this step towards a general reconciliation 
ought to be encouraged, that it would be most desirable if our church should do 
asomething by which might be manifested her wish for the union of all in the 
profession of one faith ; in a word, that the present was an excellent opportu- 
nity ,by timely and rational concessions, to smooth the way toa reconciliation of 
all sects professing the Christian religion. . 

“The sentiment of our reverend friend was approved of. Evening after ev en- 
ing his suggestion formed the subject of our debate ; and after duly considering 
the matter in all its bearings, we adopted the following resolutions :— 


‘“¢ First—That the Protestant and Roman Catholic religions agree in all the 
fundamental articles of the Christian faith. 

“* *Second—That the differences of these churches are, in many cases, more 
apparent than real; and the particular points of beliet on which they really dis- 
agree, are really but few. 

“«* Third—As to these points,there appears now to be, on the part of some of 
the most distinguished, amongst the Protestant divines, a disposition to come to 
a better understanding, and, if properly encouraged, perhaps to a final adjustment 
of religious differences. 

“s Fourth—That for the sake of peace,harmony,the general welfare and hap- 
piness of mankind, and the extension of the knowledge of Christ and his Gospel 
throughout the world, such a final settlement of religions differences ought tobe 
promoted, and, if possible, effectually secured. 

‘* * Fifth,—That, considering the nature of man, which resists violence, and 
yields to conciliation, and knowing, from times gone by, the little good which is 
effected by polemical discussions, it appears to us that this so glorious and happy 
a consummation, can never be obtained, except through a spirit of Christian cha- 
rity exhibited in a mutual approximation of the churches. 

‘“«* Sixth—That, as we before observed, such spirit having already manifested 
itself on the part of certain distinguished divines of the Protestant church, we 
most earnestly and respectfully implore of our sovereign pontiff and prelates to 
exhibit a similar feeling, by making, at this most seasonable juncture, such wise 
concessions, and salutary reforms, as would at once befit the times in which we 
live, and invite to peace and union our dissenting brethren. 

“** Seventh—That we pressingly call on all good and liberal men of every 
Christian persuasion, to assist in carrying out the noble project. 

“ * Eighth—That we disclaim all connexion with the partisan and the bigot of 
either or any party, who would seek to continue the present disastrous differen- 
ces, by opposing a change which the spirit of these enlightened times would 

seem to call for, and the spirit of the Christian religion approve. 

*** Ninth—We call on the Rev.Mr. —to give publicityto these our resolutions, 
through whatever means he shall deem fittest and most convenient.’ 

* These,theu,are the resolutions of a body, which,if assisted by all who would 
aspire to the proud distinction of benefactors of the human race, hopes, in these 
latter days, to be of some utility to mankind. Our hope is founded on the ge- 
neral enlightenment of the age, which diminishes bigotry, but increases and 
draws forth the spirit of the Christian religion—universal charity—a spirit which, 
though not outwardly manifested as much as we could wish, is still deeply seat- 
ed in the bosom of every wise and virtuous man, on whose sou! the chastening 
light of the Gospel has been shed. Would that we could evoke this pure spirit 
from its recesses, to carry its influences into all the relations of social life, to 
dispense universal happiness, and ‘‘to make,” as acertain most benevolent in- 
dividual has said, “‘ an altar of the hearts of all men on which to offer up to God 
the incense of praise andlove !” Even from smaller beginnings than ours great 
results have come ; and our little society is full of hope that, in the dispensa- 
uuons of Providence, it may be the grain of mustard seed, just now cast into the 
ground, to grow in good time into a large tree, under whose shade all men may 
sit down together and be happy. 

‘* Though conscious to ourselves of the best and most disinterested motives, 
yet,in preference to any of the recognised organs of our own politics and reli- 
gion, we have, for many reasons unnecessary to mention, selected one of our 
opposite party. And here we beg to tender our sincerest acknowledgments of 
thanks to the talented conductors of the “ Dublin University Magazine,” who 
have so liberally opened their pages to us, as a medium to communicate with 
the public 

‘“* We trust that our remarks shall meet with a fair reception,and that their spi- 
rit and principles shall be diffused by our readers amongst all their kindred and 
friends of ever Christian persuasion. Our object is, if possible, to procure an 
amalgamation of the two great rival churches, by inducing the members of our 
own communion to go forward as far as they can to meet those of a different 
way of thinking, who have already advanced some steps to jointhem. How is 
this to be done! By concession on the part of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the edoption by her of some rational reforms. If ever it happen that all 
men shall be of one religion—and we are led by Scripture to hope for such a 
consummation—it is by such means as those we point out, that so desirable a 
result shall be attained. The nature of man, which resists force, and yields to 
conciliatory measures, as well asthe increasing lights of science and civilization 
tell us this in language too plain to be misunderstood. 

‘Friendly colloquies, aod mutual negotiations in the proper quarters, wili do 
much for the purpose we contemplate. It will rest with the heads of our church 
to determine as to the nature and extent of the concessions to be made, and the 
seasonable reforms to be effected. Amongst these salutary changes might be 
the retrenchment of the holidays, or their limitation to a very few days, the ab- 
rogation of fasts and abstinences, or the confining them to the season of Lent, 
the dispensing of the celibacy of the clergy, &c. 1 have to state the entire 
uranimity of our society, as to the expediency and necessity of these reforms; 
and from having myself spoken confidentially to many of my clerical brethren 
on these subjects, | am enabled to state that there is scarcely, as to these mat- 
ters, a second opinion amongthem. They think, with very few exceptions,that 
a change as to the lawof clerical celibacy, in particular, would be highly expe- 
dient, not to say absolutely necessary ; and they would hail the repeal of this 
part of ecclesiastical discipline, not only as a means tending to the general con- 
ciliation of the churches, but as a most wise, and long called for reform. 

‘*Coming forth, therefore, from our mountain recess, the scene for many an 
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moved from the metropolis, but whether north, south, east, or west, I am not | 


at preseiit disposed to tell. What withthe prodace of a small farm, and the 
emoluments of my parish, I am pretty well off; and if not as happy or as rich 
as other men, I atleast enjoy all the necessaries, and many of the comforts of 
life. 

“* Being now in the “ sear and yellow leaf,” I am a person of much experience, 
and having always enjoyed the fullest confidence of the body to which I belong, 
I know their sentiments on political and religious subjects, almost as intimately 
as [do my own. My clerical neighbours ofien drop into me of an evening, and 
on such occasions we discuss matters connected with church and state, with 
freedom, but still we hope, with all proper respect for constituted authorities. 
Tne best possible temper is preserved in our meetings. We sometimes differ 
iu opinion, and we dispute, but our disputations are free from any thing approach 
ing to acerbity. Though not teetotallers, we are still, since the introduction 
of teetotalism, exceedingly temperate, and this circumstance may account for 
the noiseless character of our miniature house of assembly 

‘* For some months back our meetings have been systematic ; we have drawn 


up rules by which they are regulated. We assemble on certain days, and at 
stated hours, and for each evening we have a particular subject of discussion 
Our time for separating is always the same; whether the question before us be 


settled or not, we never encroach on the hour for parting, which the rule pre- 
’ g, } 








evening of our meetings and debates, we present ourselves to the world as the 
heralds of peace, and we proclaim to men a new and most glorious era. We 
entreat that all past bitterness and animosities be forgotten ; that the good and 
the great of all parties should assist in pushing to its accomplishment our noble 
project ; that they should treat of andagitate this subject of the conciliation of 
the churches, and thus, through the means of public vpinion, press its conside- 
ration on those whose duty it may be to preserve whatever belongs to the depo- 
sit of faith, but to modify or repeal, according to times and circumstances, those 
laws which are merely of ecclesiastical institution. 

“ P. S.—Any communications (post paid,) on the subject of the above article, 
directed to X. Y., No. 9, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin, will be forwarded to 
the writer, as the conductors of the ‘* University Magazine” are acquainted with 
his address.” 


We do not believe that many of our readers require to be informed by us, that 
the project which is now before them is interesting only, or chiefly, as it eviden- 
ces the benevolert simplicity of its propounders. But for their sakes we wish 


twelve distinct particulars, which never, until they were thus embodied, were re- 
garded as obligatory upon the belief of Christians '* 

Now, it will be for the gentlemen who have drawn up the resolutions contain- 
ed in the foregoing letter, to say, whether or no they receive this creed as the- 
symbol of catholic unity? If they do not, they are no longer members of the 
Church of Rome; as both Doctor Doyle and Doctor Murray, before a parlia- 
mentary committee referred to that creed, as —s a summary of the faith 
professed by them and those of their communion. If they do then it is clear 
that they are separated from the Church of a by more than verbal differ- 
ences ; and that, as long as that creed is insisted apon as indispensable to admis- 
sion to communion with their church, so long a wall of separation must exist by 
which the two churches must be divided. 

Who, then, are the catholics ? Those who stand upon the old creeds, composed 
by the apostles and ancient fathers of the church, recognised by re gene- 
ral councils, and guarded by an anathema against all who should add to or take 
from them? Or those who have adopted an entirely new form of belief, which 
contains, in addition to the Christian verities set forth as sufficient in the early 
symbol, many articles never before recognised as indispensable to the complete 
ness of the faith of a Christian? We leave these questions to them to answer 
as best they can. And we conclude by repeating our gratification that there are 
those amongst the Roman Catholic priesthood, by whom the whole subject is 
viewed with a candid spirit, and who have only to pursue the course upon which 
they have entered to arrive at conclusions which will bring peace to their own 
consciences, although they may shake their confidence in the orthodoxy of the 
Church of Rome. 


* Neither our readers nor our currespondent can expect from us that we 
should, in this place, enter into controversy respecting those important points 
upon which the churches are divided; but we may be permitted briely. to 
specify one or two of the difficulties which lie in the way of any satisfactory ad- 
justment of existing differences which could furnish a basis for lasting reconeili-. 
ation. 

In the first of the additional articles which Pope Pius has introduced into the 
creed, the Romanist professes ‘‘to admit andembrace apostolical and ecclesias- 
tical traditions, and all other observances and constitutions of the same church.”” 
Now is it unreasonable to ask where these traditions are to be found? And 
if the answer must be, that they are nowhere to be found ;—that is, that they 
never have been authenticated and collected, so as to be presentable in a visible 
form ;—can it be very reasonable to demand an assent to them? Andcan such 
an implicit assent as is required be afforded, withcut submitting to any and eve- 
ry priestly imposition which ecclesiastics may choose to call the traditions of the 
church ? 

In the second of these articles it is required that no interpretation is to be put 
upon holy Scriptures which is not agreeable ‘to the unanimous consent of the 
fathers.” So that the privilege of reading the word of God, supposing such pri- 
vilege to be given, would be, to more than nine-tenths of the Christian world, 
very like the privilege of reading in a dark room. Whoare “the fathers ?’” 
How many are they! Have they all agreed in their interpretation of holy writ ? 
And have their commentaries, upon it been so full as to afford usa clear view of 
their mode of understanding the whole text! These are questions which must 
all be answered in the affirmative, before the Romanist, who receives this ar- 
ticle of Pope Pius’s creed, can ever sit down to the perusal of the sacred word. 
But if it shou!d be found that ‘the fathers” are not agreed amongst themselves, 
then it would follow, not that their differences are to be judged of by the word 
of God, but that the word of God is to be rendered of none effect because of 
their differences. For if the privilege of reading the word of God be coupled 
with a condition that we are only to receive it so far as itis agreeable to the 
unauimous opinion of the fathers, wherever that unanimity is wanting, and much 
more, wherever differences prevail, we cannot receive it atall. That is,we mus¢ 
renounce holy Scripture. 

We, Protestants of the Church of England, therefore object to these additions 
to the creed. We say that they have beer made without any sufficient authori- 
ty. We aver that they are subversive of the fundamental articles of the Chris- 
tian faith. We aver that they stand opposed to the simplicity of the faith as it 
was understood throughuut the Christian world down to the very period when this 
creed was framed. .\nd we reject it as a modera invention, which has no war- 
ranty in the word of God, and which, wherever it 1s implicitly received, overlays 
the faith of the Christian. 

The following are the additional articles appended to the Apostles, or Nicene 
Creed, by Pope Pius 1V. :— 

‘7. I most steadfastly admit and embrace apostolical and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions and all other observances and constitutions of the same church. 

“IT. I also admit the holy Scripture, according to that sense which our holy 
mother, the church, has held and does hold, to which it belongs, to judge of 
the true sense and interpretation of the Scriptures: neither will I ever take 
and interpret them otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the fa- 
thers. 

“III. I also profess, that there are truly and properly seven sacraments of 
the new law, instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the salvation 
of mankind, though not all for every one; to wit, baptism, confirmation, eucha- 
rist, penance, extreme unction, orders, and matrimony, and that they confer 
grace; and that of these, baptism, confirmation, and orders cannot be reiterated 
without sacrilege: and I also receive and admit the received and approved ce- 
remonies of the Catholic church, used in the solemn administration of all the 
aforesaid sacraments. 

“IV. I embrace and receive al! and every one of the things which have been 
defined and declared in the holy Council of Trent, concerning original sin and 
justification. 

“V. I profess, likewise, that in the mass there is offered to God a true, proper, 
and propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead; and that in the most holy 
sacrament of the eucharist there are truly, really, and substantially the body and 
blood, together with the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that 
there is made a conversion of the whole substance of the bread into the body, 
and of the whole substance of the wine into the blood; which conversion the 
Cathelic church calls transubstantiation. I also confess, that under either kind 
alone, Christ is received whole and entire, and a true sacrament. 

“Vi. I constantly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the souls therein 
detained are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. 

“VII. Likewise, that the saints, reigning together with Christ, are to be ho- 
noured and invocated ; and that they offer prayers to God for us, and that their 
relics are to be held in veneration. 

“VIII. I most firmly assert that the images of Christ, of the mother of God, 
ever virgin, and also of other saints, may be had and retained; and that due 
honour and veneration are to be given them. 

“IX ] also affirm that the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the 
church, and that the use of them is most wholesome to Christian people. 

**X. I acknowledge the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Chureh forthe 
mother and mistress of all other churches; and I promise true obedience to 
the bishop of Rome, successor to St. Peter, prince of the apostles, and vicar of 
Jesus Christ. 

“IX. I likewise undoubtedly receive and profess all other things delivered, 
defined and declared by the sacred canons and general councils, and particularly 
by the holy Council of Trent; and I cundemn, reject, and anathematize all 
things contrary thereto, and all heresies, which the church has condemned, re- 
jected, and anathematized. 

“XII. I, N.N., do at this present freely profess and sincerely hold this true 
Catholic faith, without which no one can be saved: and I promise most constantly 
to retain and confess the same entire and inviolate, with God's assistance, to the 
end of my life.’ 

** Let us now ask ” (we quote from a little paper entitled ‘ the Black Creed,’) 
‘‘ was this whole creed composed or known at the first General Council ? No: 
the Church of England creed, that is the first part, was composed at the Council 
of Nice, and thence called the Nicene creed, A.D. 321. 

The black creed was never heard of in the church at that time. 

Then was it composed at the second General Council, the Council of Con- 
stantinople! No: this Council, held a p. 381, recites again the Nicene Creed, 
and never heard of one of these new black articles. 








Let us go to the third General Council, the Council of Ephesus, held a.p, 431, 


to observe, that a fuller acquaintance with the theologians of the Pusey school | and Jet us ask which of these creeds was held by that Council? Hear the very 


would satisfy them that there are no valid grounds for supposing that it ever | 
could be successful. Some of these writers have written unwisely, some indis- 

creetly, some in direct contradiction to our acknowledged formularies ;—but, ta- 
ken asa body, we do believe that nu section of them could be found who would 
ri gard it as possible to effect an amalgamation between the churches of Rome | 
and Eagland, without an abandonment, on the part of the former, of pretensions 

which she could not renounce without compromising that claim to infallibility 
upon which all her authority is founded. No. We have heard a writer of the | 
Pusey school much censured for calling the Church of Rome “ the erring sis- | 
ter” of the Church of England. But he took care to add, in the latter part of | 
the sentence, that her case was so deplorably vad as to admit of no reforma 

tion. His words, if we mistake not, were—‘‘ she cannot be reformed, she must 
be destroyed.” 

Why this is so, few well-informed Protestants require to be told; but we take 
the liberty of submitting to the gentleman whose letter has given rise to these 
remarks, the following observatiuns. By what are we to know the distinctive 
characteristics of the belief of any body of professing Christians, if not by their 
acknowledged creeds? What is the acknowledged creed of the Church of 
Rome? Is it not the creed of Pope Pius the Fourth ; which is not only dis- 
tinguished from, but contrasted with, the ancient catholic creeds which consti- 





tute the summary of belief professed by the Church of England, in no less than 


words of the Couneil itself. The Nicene Creed, that is the part before the black 
articles, is read aloud; circumstances are related of some who attempted to alter 
it; then the Council decrees as follows :- 

‘ These things having been read, the holy synod decreed that it should be law- 
ful for no one to profess to write, or to compose, any other form of faith than 
that defined by the holy fathers, who, with the Holy Ghost, had been assembled 
at Nice. 

‘* But those who shall have dared to compose, or to profess, or to offer, any 
other form of faith to those wishing to be converted to the acknowledgment of 
the truth, whether from paganism, or from Judaism, or from any sort of heresy, 
that these, if they were bishops or clergymen, thet the bishops should be depos- 
ed from their episcopacy, and the clergy from their clerical office; but that 
if they were laymen, they should be subjected to an ‘anathema.’ ”— Manst, vol. 
iii, p. 1362. 

oe 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE THEODORE EDWARD 
HOOK, ESQ 
From the New Morthly Magazine. 

Of all the ‘‘ familiar faces” that within the last twenty years have vanished 

from the social cirles of the metropolis, none has been more missed, or will 
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blank in convivial society than one which Death has lately 


cause a greater 

ehatrenn from the great family groupe. Associated with Music and Song, 
it, Humour, and an extraordinary power of Improvisaticn, it was the face 

most eagerly looked for in all gay 


rties, and the lover of laughter felt certain 
that neither the dinner-table nor the drawing-room wouid be a dull one where 
he recognised the features of the late Theodore Hook. é' 
His brilliant reputation, however, did not rest solely on his conversational 
ssallies and im ptu performances, unusual as they were, and must have been, 
to astonish ridan, who is said to have been present at one of his most re- 
markable exploits—the singing of an extempore song, in which no less than 
threescore persons of the company obtained a point a-piece. It was to one 
of these extempore efforts undertaken in defence of the Prince Regent against 
an insinvation at a public dinner at Worcester, that he was indebted for the 
kind notice of George 1V., and the friendship of the Duke of Cumberland, 
which ultimately led to his appointment to the treasurership of the Mauritius. 
As a Novelist he was also amongst the most popular authors of the day—and 
the Readers of this Magazine ought to know that the very last employment 


~of his pen was devoted to their entertainment. It was the closing act of a 


lite career, of which, as becomes us, we will now give a brief sketch. 

If Genius and Talent be hereditary, Theodore Hook uaquestionably derived 
considerable portion of his endowments from his Parents, both of whom were 
persons of su erior abilities and acquirements. His Father was James Hook, 
a composer of much celebrity in his day, and whose Ballads were especially 

pular with the frequenters of Vauxhall. He married Miss Madden who, as 
Prine Donna at the then fashior&ble Gardens, gave to her husband's songs all 
the advantages they could derive from a sweet voice and an agreeable style of 

ing. She also enjoyed a respectable share of literary reputation as the 
Authoress of the ‘* Double Marriage,” which was published in 1784, and hence 
no doubt the bias so prominent in both her sons. James, the eldest, produced 
in 1795 an Opera called * Jack of Newbury,” and two years afterwards another 
named “ Diamond cut Diamond,” besides being the reputed author of two novels 
of considerable celebrity “‘ Pen Owen,” and ‘ Percy Mallory.” But his pro- 
fession was the Church, in which by his superior attainments he was raised to 


~a Dernery: whilst his son, the Rev. Dr. Walter Hook, following in his father’s 


footsteps, has been promoted to the office of one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, 
and rewarded with the Vicarage of Leeds. 

Theodore, younger by twenty years than his brother James, could scarcely 
fail to profit by the advantage which such a home must have afforded to a boy 


of quick parts. Afte: receiving a tolerable home education he was sent to 


Harrow, where he made a prefitable use of his time, distinguishing himself no 
less in the eyes of his masters, than in those of the scholars—for he was the 
‘very model of a Harrow boy—dar ng, clever, and fertile in resources, whether 
for mischief or mirth. He was afterwards for a short period at Oxford, where 
be was matriculated and nearly rejected at the same time, from his over wil- 
lingness to subscribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles—‘Oh, ah, to forty if you 
choose.”’ A latitudinarianism that somewhat shocked the grave Master of St. 
Mary’s Hall. 

It was the misfortune of Theodore Hook to loose his mother in his sixteenth 
ear, a period when the influence of such a parent would have been essentially 
eneficial. Possessed of an extraordinary fend of animal spirits, it is not 

surprising that his youth, thas uncontrolled, should have been marked by many 
4rregnlarand extravagant escapades: but these were far from being his only 
distinction. The society of his father's friends, most of whom were in some 
‘way connected with the Theatre, probably fostered an inclination towards the 
Drama ; for at the early age of seventeen he produced his first dramatic at- 
tempt, a Comic Operetta, called the ‘ Soldier's Return,” and which was repre- 
sented at the Haymarket in 1805 For this piece as the first instalment of his 
literary gains, he received abanker’s check of £50. Soon afterwards he pro- 
duced a Farce, called “Catch hin: who Can,” and * Tekeli, or the siege of 
Montgatz ;” and having by the success of these pieces established his reputa- 
tion as a dramatic writer, he continued for the next five years to draw the chief 
part of his income from the same source. His other productions during this 
period were, the ‘Invisible Girl,” asort of Monologue intended to display to 
advantage the powers of the unrivalled Jack Bannister--a Melodrama called 
“The Fortress” —* Music Mad”—* The Siege of St. Quintin”—* Killing no 
Murder”—* Safe and Sound”—* Ass assination—and ‘The Will and the 
Widow.” He afterwards added to this list, “ Trial by Jury,” and * Darkness 
Visible.” A controversy with the Deputy Licenser, who opposed the per- 
formance of * Killing no Murder,” afforded the town some amusement—but 
the Farce was ultimately produced, the cause of quarrel, a Methodist Parson, 
‘Deing converted into the Apollo Belvi so well known to the admirers of Liston 

It was during the performance of these pieces that Hook naturally became 
a constant frequenter of the green-rooms of the different theatres; and those 
who had then the privilege of the entrée to the coulisses can rever forget the 
fan which his presence produced. The entertainment behind the curtain was 
fully equal, if not superior, to that enjoyed by the audience before it. Never 
shall we forget the effect produced upon Dowton end the other actors on the 
stage during one of the serious scenes of a sentimental comedy of the day, by 
Hook's possessing himself of the livery coat of one of the under performers, 
and with a tragedy strut marching on to the stage to present a letter to Dow- 
ton, who, taken by surprise at the sight of the new performer, could not utter a 
word, while the rest of the actors were convuised with laughter. We remem- 
ber likewise one night during the performance of Monk Lewis's melodrama of 
“One O'clock, or the Wood Demon,” that Hook having found that there was 
a second speaking-trumpet in the property-room, possessed himself of it, and 

laced himself in the flies. When the demon roared into speaking-trampet 

0.1, ** My prey—my prey,” Hook, with speaking-trumpet No. 2, continued 
the speech, and the same voice, ‘' For I am devilish hungry,” to the great as- 
tonishment of the audience. This freak, however, drew down the seiious anger 
of the manager, who threatened to expel the delinquent, but contented himself 
with locking up the second trumpet as a particeps criminis. 

in the meantime the Dramatist mixed extensively in society, which he care 
fully studied, and thus obtained that knowledge of its various phases, and the 
insight into character which he has since displayed so effectively in his numerous 
publications. He also cultivated his musical talents with such assiduity and 
success, that he could sit down at the piano and extemporise any kind of vocal 
performance, from a sentimental Ballad to a burlesque Opera. With such ac- 
complishments, a prepossessiug exterior, unbounded confidence and inexhausti- 
ble spirits, it is not surprising that his company was almost universally courted 
Ti. Set, bv the brilliancy of his wit, his convivial powers, snd his agreeable 
manners, i. quickly enjoyed a position in society that few literery men, by pro- 
fezsion, have ever obtained. 

His first attempt in Fiction was a Novel styled the “Man of Sorrow ;” but 
‘the one that obtained for him the greatest celebrity was the First Series of 
“‘Say:ngs and Doings.” The publication of this work immediately placed him 
inthe front rank of our modern Novelists. It obtained an extensive popularity, 
and was followed by a Second and Third Series, with similar results. _f'o these 
succeeded ‘“‘ Maxwell,” ‘“* The Parson’s Daughter,” ‘ Love and Pride,” “ Gil- 
bert Gurney,” * Gurney Married,” “ Jack Brag,” “Precepts and Practice,” 
“« Births, Deaths, and Marriages"—the last Novel he lived to finish being “ Fa- 
hers and Sons,” which is nearly brought to a conclusion in our present number. 
He also edited “ Pascal Bruno,” “ Cousin Geoffrey,” “ Peter Priggins,” ‘ The 
—_— and a work now on the eve of publication called “* The Parish 

ierk. 

To Biographical Literature he contributed the “ Life of Sir David Baird,” 
and the “ Memoirs of Michael Kelly ;” vut in the projected “ History of the 
House of Hanover,” we believe he made no progress; he liked better to create 
than to seek for materials ready-made. Latterly, indeed, he was loth to engage 
im any undertaking which was likely to require much literary labour. 

in the John Bull Newspaper, which he started in conjunction with several in- 
Guential men of his own party, he became one of the most powerful advocates 
of the Conservative cause, and continued to conduct the Journal with unwear- 
ted spirit and energy till attacked by his fatal illness. His influence as a politi- 
cal writer concurred with his fame as a Novelist and his reputation as a Wit 
aud Humourist to enlarge the circle of his acquaintance, and from his habits of 
antimacy with many celebrated contemporaries, his conversation teemed with 
wmteresting anecdotes andclever observation. At the tables of the great he was 
therefore a welcome guest, and the best dinner-parties and soirées of tho sea- 
son, lost more than half their attractions in the absence of Theodore Hook. 

In the course of this pleasant and brilliant career, he received, as compli 
ments and presents, a great variety of snuff-boxes—so many indeed of every 
kind and quality, as to fill a tolerably large drawer. One of these tokens ar- 
rived late at night, in a case, and accompanied by a letter, which he did not 
give himself the trouble to read, whilst the case was carelessly tossed in the 
drawer with the rest. The next morning, however, he felt a curiosity just suf- 
ficient to induce him to inspect his new present, and was agreeably surprised, on 
opening the case, by discovering a magnificent gold box, richly set with large 
cdiamonds of the purest water! It had formerly been given by the Pacha of 
Egypt to Sir David Baird, whose widow, in turn, had presented it to her hus- 
band’s Biographer. 

Mr. Hook was a Fellow of the Antiquarian Society, and a Member of the 
“Garrick” and the “ Atheneum,” from their first establishment. At both of 
these clubs he was a frequent visitor, his convivial powers making him excel- 
feat society for some, whilst his amusing conversation ensured him a hearty 
welsome from others. He was likewise an Eccentric, in the day when the so- 
‘ceety so called was in its zenith, and was made a member of that then celebrated 
‘society the same evening with Sheridan, Lord Petersham, and many others who 
were busy in the Westminster election, when Sheridan was opposed to Mr. 
Peu!. But let him present himself where he would, the jest was always ready 
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on bis li he was not only “ witty himself, but the cause of wit in others."’ 
He had only to enter a circle which the moment before had been as dull as a fu- 
neral, and instantly the whole party were inspired with new life, and jest fol- 
lowed jest, till the subject was exhausted—when the punster would give the idea 
quite a different turn, and continued the skirmish in a new direction. 

The limited space which a magazine allows, may be sufficient to give a ca- 

talogue of Huok’s literary productions, and a description of some of the extra- 
ordinary qualities with which nature had endowed him ; but it would require a 
volume to detail the use which he made of these qualities and the adventures 
which they produced. In his novel of “Gilbert Gurney” he haa himself given 
sketches of some few of the scenes of his early life, for almost every scene 
in that book is a true picture which had actually happened. These, however, 
are not half the extraordinary things which he did, or which were done at his 
suggestion, during those early times when every day produced a farce of which 
Hook was the author. Some of his doings may be recorded, but where is the 
memory that can record his sayings? We will venture to assert that no ten 
wits of the present day ever said so many things worthy of remembrance as 
Hook. Had he been blessed with a Boswell friend, what a book might be made 
of the good things which fell from his lips to create bursts of admiration, or 
roars of laughter, and to be detailed vy the hearers at other tables on succeed- 
ing days. All Hook's early days were not however passed in fun—some of 
them were .cvoted to sentiment. He had two serious attachments—and if 
either of them had ended as he wished them to end, Hook might have been a 
different man in some points, and still the delight of his numerous friends. One 
of them was the beautiful daughter of a retired actor, whose suppers in those 
days were celebrated for the wit which sparkled at the table—and the other 
was the daughter of a gallant deceased general whom he had met during a 
visit at Taunton. The former was afterwards manied to a member of a noble 
house, and still lives the ornament of the circle in which she moves; and the 
latter became the wife of one of our celebrated legal characters, who has since 
been solicitor- general and a judge, and has now been dead some years. Taun- 
ton will long remember the period of this courtship, for his mad pranks and his 
facetious sallies kept the whole town alive during the time he was one of its 
denizens. ‘. 
Theodore Hook was born in Charlotte-street, Bedford-square—our first ac- 
quaintance with him began there, when he was a youth, making the whole 
neighbourhood familiar with his practical jokes and jests of every colour and 
quality. He was born on September the 22nd, 1788, and died at his house at 
Fulham, on August the 24th, 1841. For some months before his decease, it was 
evident to his friends that his constitution was rapidly breaking up. He occa- 
sionally exhibited symptoms of impatience and irritation; yet in his worst 
moods there would often escape a flash of merriment, such as “ set the table 
ina roar.” But the case at last became too serious for a jest,—and the genius 
which had illumined so wide an horizon, set in darkness for ever! Peace be 
with him! The gibes, the gambols, the songs are hushed—but his works will 
keep his name in remembrance, and survive long after tongues shall have ceased 
to talk of Turopore Hook. 


a — 
ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 
GEORGE FREDERICK COOK IN LC DON, AMERICA, AND SCOTLAND. 
COOKE IN LONDON. 

It was always remarkable that Mr. Cooke, when in a state of sobristy— 
which lasted sometimes for months together after any excess, deplored more by 
himself than others, and which never failed to be followed by shame and fepent- 
ance—was, without any effort, a gen//leman in the most extended sense of the 
word,—in ideas, words, habits, and actions; perfectly benevolent in his feel- 
ings, and moderate alike in judgment and opinion; peculiarly modest of his own 
merits, and liberal in his estimate of those of others. Yet, let him swallow but 
one drop beyond the wholesome limit, and the honey was turned to gall. The 
Bottle Imp mastered his better nature ; and he became vulgar, noisy, intolerant, 
and intolerable ; apt to injure, quick to take offence, and still quicker to resent 
it. The following facts will illustrate these observations :— 

in the early part of Cooke's London career, when his popularity was at its 
apex, he was, of course, a great card in the hands of the manager of Covent 
Garden theatre ; and Mr. Harris (father of the late Mr. Henry Harris,) the then 
proprietor of the establishment, found himself disposed to be exceedingly cour- 
teousand obliging to the great favourite of the public who was su amply filling 
his treasury ; although this kindly disposition was, truth to say, put sometimes 
to rather too severe a test by Mr. Cooke, who had many favours to ask, not 
only on his own account, but for the pleasure and profit of others, for whom Mr. 
Harris felt neither interest nor necessity to oblige. Stili Mr. Cooke was not a 
person to be refused; and the scruples that would at the first blush of the ac- 
tor’s request arise, would eventually give way to the petitioner, and his wish ac- 
ceded to by the polite and politic manager. Indeed Mr. Harris was often a suf. 
ferer by such concessions. Cooke frequently urged the beneficial effects of his 
performance in the country for some indigent brother actor; and permission 
would be given for a night's absence, by which indulgence the interests of Co- 
vent Garden were too apt to be injured, either from the tragedian's tardiness of 
return at the due period of his London duties, or by his appearing at the last 
moment when the greatest suspense and anxiety had been suffered by all con- 
nected with the theatre, and presenting himself in a state of intoxication upon 
the stage, and thus disappointing the assembled ‘ multitude” of their expected 
treat,—a disappointment not unfrequently manifested by unequivocal signs and 
tokens, such as actors cannot under any circumstances or by any sophistry mis- 
take for compliment.* 

In the season of 1803 or 4, Mr. Cooper, the American tragedian, had been 
performing a series of characters at Drury Lane theatre ; and being extremely 
intimate with Cooke, it naturally occurred to him that his performance with him 
in Othello on his benefit night would be a great attraction, if Mr Harris’s per- 
mission could be obtained. Cooke who, in his natural character, was one of 
the kindest of men, instantly undertovk to apply to Mr. Harris, giving Cooper 
some hope of success, although both felt the awkwardness, if not indelicacy, of 
soliciting the loan of an actor for the benefit of a rival theatre whose perform, 
ance was drawing such enormous receipts into his own. But Cooke's friend- 
ship mastered these considerations, and the attempt at least must be made. 

Mr. Harris resided at this period at Belmont, near Uxbridge, where one af- 
ternoon Mr. Cooke was announced. The weather was intensely severe, aud 
the visit augured some pressing cause not more genial than the day to the ma- 
nager’s feelings ; for Cooke seldom called but to make some request, however 
difficult to be reconciled or granted. Still, on the present occasion, Mr. Harris 
was “very happy to see Mr. Cooke,” and ‘‘ hoped he came to stay dinner ;" 
which hope was unnoticed by the actor, who nervously proceeded to break the 
unreasonable nature of his visit, and he began in broken accents to explain his 
errand : **My dear sir!—Cooper—the best creature in the world—been acting 
at Drury Lane—going to take a benefit—Orhello—Iago—bring him a great 
house. In fine, would Mr. Harris allow him (Cooke) to perform the character 
of Jago for his friend on his benefit night?” 

Mr. Harris looked very blank at this certainly unfair demand upon his self-in- 
terest. He shook his head ominously, and gravely asked Mr. Cooke whether he 
did not think it rather more than he ought to grant, considering the vast import- 
ance of his exclusive services, and the numbers that would naturally follow him 
to Drury Lane who would otherwise reserve themselves for Covent Garden, 
where the receipts must necessarily be injured on the particular night by the great 
drag in favour of the other theatre, &c. 

These and other arguments were mildly but determinedly combatted by Cooke 
in his best and most gentiemanlike manner ; for ‘‘ Cooper, the best creature in 
the world,” was to be served ; and Mr. Harris being at length overcome,Cooke’s 
heart and eyes overflowed with generous delight and gratitude for the power thus 
atforded him to benefit a friend. Mr. Harris now reminded him of dinner ; but 
Cooke declined the invitation. ‘*‘ No—he would take a crust, and one glass of 
wine to warm him, and then return to town.” Afier a polite struggle, Mr. Har- 
ris yielded to his visitor's determination; and a tray was produced, accompanied 
bv a bottle of madeira. Of this Cooke sipped and sipped with the most imper- 
turbable self-complacency, until he nearly finished the bottle ; when, by his mas- 
ter’s order, the butler brought in another, of which Cooke had swallowed a few 
glasses, when a sudden recollection operated upon his mind, as Mr. Harris made 
some remark vpon the increasing severity of the weather. Couke, a little 
“warmed” by what he had taken, now bethought himself of a circumstance 
which his fervour for his friend’s interest and the madeira had together totally 
obliterated for the time, for he arose abruptly, and, taking Mr. Harris’s hand 
broke to him this new matter. ‘‘ My dear sir, your goodness so overpowered all 
other recollections, that it made me entirely forget that I left my friend, dear 
Cooper, the best creature in the world, atthe gate when I came in. Let me 
send for him, to thank you for your generous permission in his favour.” 

‘Bless me!” exclaimed Mr. Harris,in much distress, ‘‘ has Mr. Cooper been 
out in the cold of this dreadful dey all this time? How sorry I am that you 
did not mention this before! I am quite ashamed thatI have seemed so rude 
and inhospitable.” And, spite of Cooke's assuring him that “dear Cooper” 
would not mind it, he beiny “the best creature in the world,” Mr. Harris rang 
the bell, and desired the servant to request Mr. Cooper's company withiu 


* On one occasion when Cooke fell under the merited rebuke of a crowded house 
by a repeated instance of gross intemperance, having vainly tried to recollect the be- 
ginning of Richard’s first soliloquy, he tottered forward with a cunning yet maudlin in- 
tent to divert the indignation expressed into a false chaunel ; and laying his hand im- 
pressively upon his chest to insinuate that illness was the only cause of his failure,with 
upturned eyes supplicating all the sympathy of his andience, he hiccupped out the un- 
lucky words, “ My old complaint "’ which were applied so aptly, that a simultaneous 
burst of derisive laughter foliowed “the weak invention,” and renewed hisses at 








F length dismissed him from the stage for the night. 
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doors. By this time, the madeira might be said to have warmed Mr. Cooke 
more than half through ; the second bottle was rapidly diminishing, and he was 
full of feelings generous as the wine. Again and again he clasped his !iberat 
manager's hands in thankfulness for his kindness, reiterating, “My dear sw, 
you're foo good to me! [ can never repay such friendly treatment; I’m bound 
to you eternally,” &c. &c. 

{Enter the “ best creature in the world,” blue with stagnation, and frozen te 
his finger-ends.] 

Mr. Harris apologised to Mr. Cooper, and explained the cause of his tardy 
invitation, placing a chair for him nearthe fire. Cooke, without noticing him, 
continued his maudlin praise of his host’s hospitality and goodness ; afterwards 
informing Cooper of his having given consent to the performance in question - 
for which favour Mr. Cooper also expressed, as well as his shivering state 
would permit, his thanks, and, at the recommendation of Mr. Harris, accepted 
a glass of madeira, in order to thaw his congealed faculties. Cooke wasnow 
all hilarity and happiness. Another bottle was suggested, and promptly sup- 

lied ; and immediately the servant returned to announce the dinner, to which 
Mr Harris again pressed Cooke, and invited Cooper. Mr. Cooke, however, 
would not hear of it. He must, he said, return to town to dinner, and “dear 
Cooper” must accompany him ; and he insisted upon Mr. Harris leaving him 
and the “best creature in the world” together in the library, where they 
would take “jus: one glass more, and thendepart.” Mr. Harris was not sorry 
that Mr. Cooke still refused to dine with him, it being sufficiently evident 
that he had anticipated his share of the wine at table, and might not prove 
as desirable a companion as he would otherwise have been to his family and 
friends, and now tvok his leave, but not before Cook had reiterated his enduring 
sense of the fay .urshewn him, and renewed his fervent protestations of ever- 
lasting gratitu’e to his “esteemed friend.” During dinner, Mr. Harris related 
the occasion c! Mr. Cooke’s visit ; and in the course of the time, inquired of the 
servants whether the gentlemen were gone. He was answered in the negative, 
and informed that Mr. Cooke had called for more wine, and that Mr. Cooper had 
vainly pressed him todepart. At this moment, a guest inquired whether Mr. 
Cooke performed that night, which question made Mr. Harris start from his chair 
in sen alarm, exclaiming, ‘Is this Wednesday? He docs play! What is 
it o’c’ -» 1” at the same time taking out his watch in great agitation, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Take away the wine; don’t let him drink a drop more! He must 
go away dirccily, or I shall have the theatre pulled down. He is advertised for 
Richard the Third, and he can barely get back in time todress !” 

Back rushed the agitated proprietor to the library, where he found Cooper 
using every argument in his power to dissuade his indiscreet friend from drinkin 
any more. But Cooke had already put too much of the enemy into his mou 
not to be completely minus of brains, and, as usual under such privation, was at- 
terly irrational and impersuasible. 

“Do you forget,” urged the unfortunate proprietor, “that this is a play- 
night, Mr. Cooke? Even now you are expected in town. I entreat you wilt 
go,without further delay, or you will be too late, and the consequences will be 
terrible !” 

Cooke, in what he meant to be a most insinuating tone of voice, blessed hie 
“excellent friend ;"’ again lauded his liberality and kindness, which he declared 
could never be forgotten or repaid by the devotion of his whole life, and finally 
begged the additional favour of one more bottle of his madeira for himself and 
‘‘dear Cooper,” who, he repeated for the twentieth time, was ‘ the best crea- 
ture in the world.” To this request Mr. Harris gave a positive and concise 
negative, afterwards apologising for such seeming breach of hospitality, plac- 
ing before Mr. Cooke's view the danger he was hazarding by delay, and ren- 
dering himself unfit for his evening’s duty. All was in vain; for Cooke, tho’ 
equally civil, was also determined, an. again and again coaxingly urged his 
request for one more bottle. At length, finding Mr. Harris inflexible, the ma- 
deira he had drank began to proclaim the indiguation it had engendered in Mr. 
Cooke's grateful bosom; and asthe liquor fermented, it raised the recipient up 
toa state of inflation which threatened to burst all bounds, and he now assailed 
his host with the most opprobrious epithets ; so that, eventually, by the potency 
of *‘the drink,” his late *‘excellent friend” Mr. Harris was converted into a 
“vulgar, old, soap-boiling scoundrel,” whodid not know how to treat a ger- 
tleman when one condescended to visit him; and Mr. Harris was imperiously 
asked, *“* Do you know who I am, sir? AmI not George Frederick Cooke t 
—without whose talents you would be confined to your own grease-tub ; and 
who willnever more darken your inhospitable doors while he lives, or uphold 
your contemptible theatre any longer afterthis night!’ And with many other 
threats and delicate inuendves in relation to Mr. Harris‘s soap-boiling pursuits 
not herein set down, he staggered out of the room with the assistance of the 
‘‘best creature in the world,” whom he now distinguished by every ill 
name that drunkenness could number or invent, for daring to direct or control 
him, George Frederick Cooke ! when the great tragedian reeled into the attend- 
ant chaise, and was driven to town with his grieved and much abused friend, 
‘** Dear Cooper !” 

That night the audience did not mistake “the drankard for a god,” for the 
great ** George Frederick Cooke” was hissed off the stage, and obliged to 
leave his performance unfinished ; and it was some time ere “‘ Richard was him- 
self again.’’* 

COOKE IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Cooke had made an extraordinary impression on the American stage, 
and his society was anxiously sought in private. LEarly after his arrival be 
was invited to dine with a large party, and during the first portion of the time 
he delighted every body present witk his urbanity, politeness, and the marked in- 
telligence of his mind. There were no ladies of the party, and the bottle re 
mained rather too long “in hand ;” and in its course the wine suddenly turning 
to vinegar by the process of fermentation upon the stomach of Cooke, he all at 
once began tocurve his lip, round his elbows, and draw up his head, in scorn of 
his entertainer and his friends—a transition which confounded every body ; in 
short, Mr. Cooke’s natural manner was entirely reversed. He contradicted all 
that was said; and became altogether so rude and offeusive that those present, 
who had been previously charmed with his bland and well-bred manner and 
conversation, were now disgusted with his coarseness, and one by one fell off 
in their notice of him, and entering upon local themes, conversed with each 
other upon the passing events of their own yaw circle. Cooke had discern- 
ment enough left to be conscious that he had committed himself, and lost caste 
with the persons present; and as he filled his glass, on each occasion gathered 
new ground of dissatisfaction. He felt himself neglected—overlooked. Re- 
sentment grew by what it fed on, and promised vengeance in due course ; while 
his hoarded discontent only wa.ted for opportunity to vent itself. It appeared 
from the conversation that a robbery had recently taken place in the house of a 
gentleman present—a very uncommon event in an American city ; and he was 
questioned as to the particulars, which he detailed at some length, and with a 
minuteness which Cooke deemed quite unworthy the occasion, especially as no 
part of the account was addressed to him. In fact, his very presence seemed 
to be forgotten. This mortified him tothe quick, and excited his indignation, 
which was in proportion to his consciousness, notwithstanding the wine he had 
taken, that the neglect he eaperienced had been drawn upon him_by himself. 
The relater of the robbery coming to the close of his account, Cooke vainly 
hoped for a cue which might enable him to exhibit the contempt he now felt 
for his American associates, but he was in despair of a fitting opportunity for 
venting his disgust. At this crisis the gentleman observed, in conclusion of 
his story, that the only serious part of his regret, in relation to the described 
event, aruse from the irreparable loss of the family jewels. : 

Here Cooke's malice found an opening; and uttering an exclamation that 
startled almost every man upon his legs by its violence, in his most grinding 
and sarcastic tones, with his face puckered up to an expression of the direst 
scorn, he bellowed forth,—** Your what, sir? Your family jewels !” adding, m 
anactor’s aside, with a gritty laugh, by way of parenthesis, “A Yankee Doo- 
dle’s family jewels !—what are they, sir? An American's family jewel's? I[ 
can tell you,—the handcuffs and fetters !” ; 

With ‘a mildness which speaks honourably of their forbearance, the party 
suffered the temporary madman to depart at the close of this outrageous 
attack without any indication of resentment, though they might have ad- 
dressed him in the language of the grieved Othello, more in sorrow than im 
anger,— 

“T love thee, Cassio, but never more be officer of mine.” 
Cooke never was invited again by the same party. 


COOKE IN SCOTLAND. 

Cooke, one day calling upon a friend in Edinburgh who had ordered an early 
dinner for the purpose of being at the theatre in good time to witness the great 
tragedian's performance, invited himself to partake of what was just then up- 
on the table. His host, who on the present occasion would rather have dis- 
pensed with the ¢ele-a-tele, _could not do otherwise than receive the visit ; but, 
knowing the necessity of his friend being very abstemious and collected fer 
his coming duty, and being aware of the plague spot with which Cooke was 
marked, and could not at all times conceal, he was cautious not to offer him 
enough to inflame it ; and, therefore, *‘ not to task his weakness,” the host was 
very chary of his bottle, taking little from it Limself, by way of excuse for 
not passing it often to his guest. Notwithstanding his friendly reserve, Cooke 
contrived to obtain sufficient wine to render him desirous of more; but the 
prudent master of the house, who felt his own responsibility at the moment te 
the whole of the Edinburgh audience, was blind and deaf to the actor's hints, 

* Mr. Cooke performed Iago for Mr. Cooper on the appointed night, which witnessed 
adouble tragedy Mrs. Pope, while performing one of the scenes of Desdemona, was 
suddenly death-struck, and fell back into the arms of Mr. Cooke, and conveyed home, 
where she expired soon after ! 
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and Cooke, though quite aware that his friend's non-convivial behaviour _ pair to Paris as speedily as possible, and ascertain the state of xffairs in that | minded that his enemies were vigorous, he spoke of them with ite 
was wisely and kindly occasioned, nevertheless felt much teased and tanta- _capital—not exactly the course of public proceedings, but to learn the private mere pigmies, whom he could crush by a breath. I could see that his 
and became moody and silent for a time in his discontent. intrigues; the secret manceovres, by which the revolutionary machine was kept did not altogether please his friends ; for, though they were sanguine as to suc- 


lised by such reserve, 
Thus ; . 
“We often see, against some storms, the bold winds speechless. 

At the close of the dinner, the servant, in compliance with Scottish custom, 
was about to hand the farinfosh, which his master had unluckily forgotten to 
countermand. On the present occasion he caused the delicious poison to be 
placed near him, and looking anxiously at Cooke, as if he would have said, “ I 
am afraid to give you any of this,” and at the same time perceiving that his 
guest waited with expectant lips for the accustomed portion, the 
and reluctantly poured out about a third part of the usual quantity, ai 
to his visitor, observed, with a faint smile, 
may venture to drink that, Mr. Cooke, it cannot, I think, hurt you.” Geste 
was unprepared for this; he “grinned horribly a ghastly smile,” and then an 
awful frown gathered on his stern brow as he surveyed, with the most sove- 
reign contempt, the mere thimble-full offered of the liquor that he loved, and 
with a raeful expression of disappointment, he neglected to take the offered 
glass; which his | zain 0 
he thought “it would not hurt him.” “No, sir!” replied his indignant guest, 
in grating tones of irony, as he held it up, “ nor would it if it were aqua for- 
tis!” adding with an authoritative voice, which seemed to be borrowed from 
Jove’s thunder, and lovd enough “to a the isle from its propricty, 
“ Fill the glass, sir! Am I not George Frederick Cooke! born to com- 
mand ten thousand slaves like thee! Fill the glass, I say, and refuse me at 
your peril!” ' 

He was obeyed, and Melpomene wept the while! 
night instead of Cooke! : . : 

ie was very surprising how Cooke escaped the rigorous chastisement which 
his offensive cup-valour so often merited. Impunity seemed his peculiar privi- 
lege under the most flagrant occasiuns. 

"The f lowing instance of Christian-like meekness and forbearance occurred 
one night ia Liverpool which is worthy of record. Cooke had appeared upon 


The whisky acted that 


the stage one night while under the influence of the demon drink. He was, | 


as in most places, an immense favourite with the Liverpool audience, who fully 
appreciated his vast powers and were entirely disposed to regard the failings of 
the man as venial and accidental, while his intrinsic qualities were solid and 
positive ; indulgence, therefore, to his one occasional infirmity was willingly 
shewn. But there are limits, unhe»: ‘ly, to human charity, and on the evening 
alluded to Cooke’s dark hour overshadowed his professional and private excel- 
lences; he was, in fact, incapable of proceeding inhis performance with bear- 
able propriety, und public favour was suddenly obscured by public resentment, 
elicited by his disgusting state, and manifested at length by indications of a 
pretty general and expressive nature, which, dimmed as Cooke's perceptions 
were by his situation and the “ potations pottle-deep” which he had swallowed, 
proved comprehensive enough to his practise’ experience, and stepping for- 
ward to the stage lamps, with his powerful brow contracted with disdain, he ad- 
dressed his reprovers in the following pithy sentence :—‘ What! do you hiss 
me !—hiss George Frederick Cooke !—you contemptible money-getters! you 
shall never again have the honour of hissing me! Farewell! J banish yeu !” 
Arid concentrating into one vast heap all the malice of his offended feelings, he 
added, after a pause of intense meaning. ‘* There is not a brick in your dirty town 
but what is cemented by the blood of a negro!” 

This shameful address was suffered without notice, and the utterer of it was 
allowed to retire without further manifestation of resentment—a moderation 
which spoke volumes in proof of the good sense and good temper of the Liver- 
pool public. 

— 
CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER OF THE NAVY. 
SECOND SERIES. 

I closed the first series of the *‘ Confessions,” with a brief account of t he 
death of the remarkable man who furnished them; and I then mentioned that 
he had bequeathed to mhy care a collection of documents which probably ‘might, 
on some future occasion, meet the public eye.”” Circumstances have induced 
me to fulfil the half-promise thus given ; and, as | understand the previous 
“Confessions” excited considerable interest, and were pronounced extremely 
accurate by several old officers well conversant with the sunject, I trust that 
the succeeding ones, will bearthe same character, though I wish it to be clear- 
ly understood that I cannot myself be responsible for the statements of an- 
other. 


rences which marked the strange and hazardous career of a ‘* Government 
Spy ;”’ and I believe they had been compiled at the close of the war, after he 
had retired upon his pension to the vicinity of Saint Margaret’s Bay. Amongst 
the papers I found many records of the incidents already published, though 
not related to the same extent ; and it is worthy of remark that within 
these few days past one point, and that adisputed one, met with further cor- 
roboration. 

It has been strongly contended that Bonaparte was never wounded in an en- 
gagement with the English ; but, from information collected from the Spy, it 
is narrated that atthe siege of Toulon, during the sortie to destroy a French 
masked battery. Napoleon received arather severe bayonet-wound in his thigh 
and was having it dressed in a dilapidated building, giving the preference in 
turn, however, to Gen. O'Hara, who had been made prisoner. Now I well 
remember hearing him describe this circumstance, and it was subsequcutly re- 
called more forcibly to my recollection by a repetision of the statement from 
an old seaman whom I fellin with at Dover, who had been captured at Tou- 
lon, and was in the house at the time the surgeon was operating. He said 
that Napoleon was extremely irritated during the dressing, that he marked 
his countenance well, and several years afterwards, when Bonaparte had at- 
tained the height of his splendour, he had an opportunity of reminding him 
of the occurrence. The Emperor was hastening from Paris to join the for- 
ces marching to the North, but during a tremendous storm, a small strearn 


that runs in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes had swollen to the line of | 


road over which it was necessary for Napoleon to pass. There were but 
few »rtisans to be found, and some of the Euglish prisoners were compelled 
to render assistance, amongst whom was my iuformant, Honeyman. During 
the progress of the work Bonaparte frequently came to inspect it, and spoke 
familiarly to the men, particularly noticing the activity and readiness of Hovey- 
man, who had at once recognised tle wounded officer at Toulou; he recalled 
the affair to the Emperor's recollection, and Napoleon then remarked to some 
of his staff, who were standing near, that *‘ he had received a bayonet-thrust 
from an English sailor at Toulon,” and, at the same time, laughing and sha- 
king his heed, he clapped his hand behind him, in token that he was running 
away. Napoleon was so pleased with the reconstruction of the bridge, and 
the short time occupied in doing it, that he gave the English prisoners their 
liberty, presented Honeyman with ten gold pieces, and ordered the whole to 
be well provided for in their journey to Morlaix, where they embarked in a cut- 
ter cartel for England. 

The Quarterly Review for March of the present year, in noticing Dr. Hen- 
ry's highly-amusing and interesting ‘‘ Recollections of a Staff Surgeon,” takes 
an extract from the work describing the post mortem examination of Napo- 
leon’s body at St. Helena, which says, ‘‘ He appeared at some time to nave 
had an issue opened in the arm, and there was a slight mark, like a wound, in 
the leg, but which might have been caused by a suppurating boil.” To this 
the Editor of the Quarterly has appended a note, calling attention to the 
** Confessions of a Spy,” in the United Service Journal, and republishing the 
paragraph already alluded to, relative to the bayonet-wound received by Na 


The documents in my possession, when properly arranged, formed a | 
continued, though at places rather unconnected, narrative of events and occur- | 


| in motion. {had a long and earnest conversation with Mr. Pitt previous to my 
| departure, and I gathered from his observations that Robespierre bad excited 
| considerable alarm in the breasts of his old associates, by the indiscriminate | 
slaughter which he sanctioned, and which I was directed to turn to advantage | 
_ by every means in my power, for the purpose of overthrowing him. ‘Towards 
| the close of my interview a French emigrant of distinction was introduced, 


‘in whose tall and stately person I immediately recognised the individual that had 


of her whom I now loved more passionately than ever. He professed himself 
to be utterly ignorant of it; and when I tried to discover who and what her 
| counexions were, he drew himself proudly erect, and replied that ‘ those things 
were beyond my station—the affairs of Louisé De Foe could be of no conse- 
quence to an English Spy.’ It was not so much the language as the manuer of 


for I would cl.cerfully have met all the ills of life—all the dangers of my peril- 
ous occupation, to have known that she was safe and happy—nay, nore, could I 

have been certain that her rank was too elevated for me to aspire to, I should 
still have loved her at a humble distance—aye, with the s:me intensity of affec- 
| tion that I have ever experienced, down to the present moment, and shall never 
| cease to cherish whilst a pulsation throbs in my heart. I did not care to disguise 
| my feelings ; for the contemptuous tone in which he had uttered the words ‘un 
| espion Anglais,’ had roused my anger, and had it not been for Mr. Pitt I should 
| most probably have retorted with great warmth. But I restrained myself. I 
‘could not blame him for being cautious; yet, circumstanced as we were, it 
seemed utterly needless: nor do I believe that on his part it had any other 
| origin than the attachment to distinction in the grades of society that charac- 
| terized the French noblesse, and which outraged the principles of mutual reli- 
| ance, countenanced and sanctioned by the Great Being who made man after his 
ownimage. This was, in fact, the ruin of the French Court. 
| move solely within the limits of their own exalted sphere, they despised the 
| lesser orders, and looked upon them as mere automatons, to be acted upon only 
| a8 the higher authorities saw fit to touch the springs. ‘They were wholly blind 


| and insensible to the operations of the beautiful machinery which regulates and 


' preserves social harmony. They were not aware that tt~ minor wheels were as 
necessary as the larger for the perfect working of the w.ole. ‘They were ignor- 
ant of that essential dependence and association which one par. has upon and 
with another. Nor vwras this the only evil arising from injudicious management ; 
for when practically and experimentally the great truth was clearly demonstra- 
ted to them, they threw themselves indiscriminately within the wild whirlings 
of the revolutionary storm, and stooped to the degradation of imploring favours 
from men over whom they affected to possess a divine right to rule, and whom 
they loathed and contemned. The usurpers of power for the time being were 
not altegether inimical to the Court—there isa sacredness about Royalty that 
will evercommand respect—bat each one had his price, and when they found 
that they could not obtain it, their disappointment engendered malice and re. 
veacge. Thus, hating on both sides with a vindictive hatred, they nevertheless 
embraced with all the seeming cordiality of brotherhood. 

‘As an example of this, upon a small scale, I may refer to the individual be- 
fore alluded to, (and who was addressed by Mr. Pitt more than once by the title 
of ‘ Mou Prince,’) as, after endeavouring to insult me by his contempt, he ac- 
tually fawned upon me in a few minutes subsequent, whilst earnestly soliciting 
my exertions to execute a private and secret commission for him in Paris. At 
first I felt displeased that my intended journey had been communicated to him ; 
for, much as the emigrants were averse to the new order of things, still their ia- 
discretion rendered them dangerous to be trusted. I felt strongly inclined to 
refuse, but better feelings prevailed—besides, the thought struck me that it 
possibly might lead to my obtaining some information relative to Louisé—for 
when is the human heart without hope? 

‘It was night as we floated down the Thames, the surface of which for miles 
was reddened by the reflection of the atmosphere, coloured as it was by the vi- 
vid brightness of the flames, that raged with the most destructive fury,* and vo 
lumes of blackened smoke rolled in dense thickness over the face of the sky. 
The shouting of the people, and the cracking of the fierce fire, as we passed the 
| scene of the conflagration, were fearfully commingled The latter we could 
distinctly hear when abreast of Woolwich, and the reflection on the atmosphere 
was seen below Gravesend. 





| “My intention was to get to Ostend, but I found, upon inquiry amongst the 
| smugglers, (at Deal,) that that town had been for several days in the hands of 

the French—that a camp of observation had been left in the neighbourhood of 
Nieuport, and until things were more settled the ‘free-traders’ did not intend 
| tocross the water. My business was urgent, and I knew the absolute necessity 
| there was for secrecy and caution ; therefore, repairing to my old rendesvouz in 
| St. Margaret's Bay, in two days afterwards I was in Paris. 

“ My first visit was to Robespierre. He inhabited rather mean lodgings in 
the Rue St. Honore. He was stated to be at the club, and thither I followed 
him; but he was not there, and I gathered, from certain observations, that the 
current of popular feeling was indeed running strong againsthim. Still his par- 
tisans were confident of maintaining the ascendancy, and there can be no doubt 
thatthe ambition of the man blindly aimed at the Dictatorship over a people 
who had rent the air with acclamations on beholdiag a good and kind monarch 
on the bed of the guillotine. He had, in fact, commenced his iron rule, and 
with the apprehension of danger, that haunts all tyrants, he fancied that any re- 
laxation of his power—any inclination to justice or mercy—would be construed 
by his foes into weakness, and draw upon him retaliatory vengeance. 

“The next morning I was again at his lodgings. He was standing at the 
passages or court, attended by the agents of his sanguinary decrees, and a de- 
moniac smile of triumph for a moment lighted up his sallow countenance, as with 
downcast looks he placed in the hands of the chief official warrants for the im- 
mediate arrest of several of his contemporaries, who had been numbered amongst 
his friends. I entered the place with him, and he eagerly inquired the news 
from Dunkirk ; but [ was prepared for this, and furnished a plausible reply. At 
the same time I hinted at his growing unpopularity in Paris. Never shall I for- 
get his horrible grin—his jaundiced features became ashy pale, and the swelling 
veins of his face assumed a greenish hue; his eye-lids were in constant agita- 
tion, aud, though he seldom could look any one steadily in the face, yet now he 
glared upon me as he uttered, ‘ It is trae—it is true. Mais courage, garcon—the 

victory shall be mine.’ He then soliloquized, more to himself than to me, ‘I 

am still supreme, and have the instruments under my control that shall keep me 
|} so. Itis a hard alternative, but it is forced upon me—either I must slay or be 
| slain’? He then jocosely entered upon some common-place topics, adverting ec- 
| casionally to his own lofty position, and the dangers which beset him; in which 

he rendered it preity evident that though his hand remained unshaken whilst 
signing the order which consigned others—and many of them his old companions 
—to a bloody death, yet his whole frame trembled when he contemplated the 
| probability of his own fate—Robespierre was a coward at heart. 








| 


| 





| “Whilst I was with this sanguinary ruler Couthon came in, and reported the 
| measures he had taken to increase the strength of their party, and the precau- 
| tions he had adopted to prevent surprise—the clubs were in their favour, and 
| the National Guard, under the command of Robespierre’s principal agent, Hen- 
| riot, was considered entirely devoted to their service ; besides, they had endea- 

voured to cajo!~ the people by bringing forward measures which, however good 
| in themselves, produced but little effect on minds that were brutalized by wit- 
nessing continued and unceasing spectacles of blood. But Robespierre’s princi- 
| pal reliance was his assimilation with the lower orders of the people—he was 


and | women were excited to a state of frenzy. 
| 


Accustomed to | 







cess, yet they were not ignorant that their opponents were men of determined 
courage and energetic minda, and would not be easily subdued. 

“Amongst those present was Fleuriot, Mayor of Paris, who was, perhaps, 
better acquainted than any of the rest with the general feeling that pervaded the 
citizens ; and J heard him telling Robespierre that in some parts of the city the 


““*They require fresh victims,’ responded the sanguinary man, ‘they want 


host slowly | assumed the superiority at my last interview with Louisé De Foe. He did not | more blood. Let the prisoners in the Luxembourg be decimated ; and prolong the 
and timidly remember me, but I recalled the circumstance to his mind, and eagerly—too executions, that the people may see we do them justice. A sinister smile played 
“You | eagerly it seemed, for his aristucratic pride was touched—inquired after the fate | upon his features as be uttered this, and added, * Those Poissardes are sv accus- 


oo to skinning their fish, that they would like to see the poor devils flayed 

alive.’ 
| i” “* And Citizen Trenck ?” rejoined the Mayor. 
| him.’ 


“On what grounds?’ demanded Robespierre, in a hard harsh tone; ‘he is 


‘ The tribunal has condemned 


friend mistaking for prudent forbearance, again observed that | the man that hurt me, and in the bitterness of my heart I cursed his arrogance ; | an old man, and death would soon remove him without our aid.’ 


| _*He has been condemned on suspicion of abetting the plots of the enemies 
| of the nation,’ replied Fleuriot: ‘there was presumptive proof.’ 

| “*Ehbien,’ returned Robespierre, ‘I will sign the warrant for the execution 
| of the condemned. Let him die to-morrow. ‘The man of many prisons should 
_end his days in character—upon the scaffold. Besides, he is a hoon and the 
_ sacrifice will please the sans culottes.’’ He ended with a gross and d 

| allusion. (This is given at full length in the papers, but is too indelicate to ap- 
pear in print.) 

| “Thad hear! much of Baron Trenck, whose long imprisonment, by the eom- 
mand of Frederick {I., of Prussia, had rendered him notorious, and I determined 
| to see the last’ of a man that had undergone such severities. The next day I 
| went to the Place de la Revolution. The prisoner was brought in a cart, and 
| the spectators were numerous, but I did not observe of fhose any indecent and 
| outra,cous manifestations of joy amongst the lo ver orders that I had witnessed 
at previons executions. 

“The Baren was still a fine muscular man, though he must have been nearly 
seventy years of age. His brow was bald, and his scattered hair silvery white. 
| There were other victims in the cart, but he seemed to be alone as he stood 
unflinchingly erect and divested himself of his coat and neckcloth. He then 
ascended the steps of the guillotine, and, with the air of aman who had no 
fear of death, he extended himself along the fatal instrument, and lay still as 
the executioner adjusted his neck to the aperture. The axe was raised till it 
touched the spring that detaehed it from the rope—it slid rapidiy down, and the 
head of this celebrated man dropped into the box below. The executioner held 
it up to the gaze of the populace. There was an attempt a‘ applause, but it 
was only feebly supported ; and even that which on former occasions had elicited 
tumultuous shouts—I mean the spasmodic action of the body after decapitation 
—seemed now to produce a shuddering of disgust. The people had been 
gorged with blood to repletion, and they began to sicken at the constant horrible 
and loathsome banquet. Besides, none were certain but that the next day might 
seal his own fate. Oh! it was a lamentable spectacle to watch the carts, and 
catch the agonized looks of many who hevered in ihe distance, and by sign or 
token bade an eternal farewell to those who were about to suffer. Sometimes, 
indeed, the gush of nature was too powerful to be repressed, and I have seen 
children and wives, and brothers and sisters, rush to the carts, putting aside 
all opposition, to give one last embrace to the condemned, and in several in- 
stances praying to be permitted to die with them—a request which was not al- 
ways refused. 

‘*T was at a secret meeting of the Deputies in the Convention, who had re- 
ceive indirect information that they were to be denounced by the tyrant, and 
led to immediate execution. It took place on the following evening after 
that on which Trenck had suffered, and was rather numerously attended. They 
were without any insignia, and came in the most private manner; but it was 
fully apparent that considerable fear prevailed lest their meeting should have 
been discovered, and the sound of uny noise that rose in the air caused the most 
intense stillness to prevail in the room—even the voices of the speakers, whea 
animated, were quickly subdued by a buzz of alarm that tempered them down ; 
and had an armed force, however small, made its appearance, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the general feeling would have been saure qui peut, and the 
devil take the hindmost. 

** The addresses, however, were principally delivered in an undertone, as if 
the necks of the deliverers were somewhat ticklish ; yet this very circumstance 
rendered them more deey'y impressive, and the language of Tallien was well 
calculated to call into action every dormant passion. [had told him that Cou- 
thon’s advice was to stir up the Jacobins and Sans Culottes into open rebellion, 
so that it might be asserted ‘the sovereign people had resumed the functions 
delegated to the Convention,’ and then sentence would instantly be given 
against those particular members who were inimical tothe sway of Robespierre. 
He dwelt much upon this—spoke of the ‘ usurper’ in the strongest expressions 
of abhorrence ; and, as the torrent of execrations came hissingly from his lips, 
they were responded to by all who heard them. He avowed that ‘the sacred oh! 
how are precious designations prostituted to the vilest purposes) principles of 
the Convention were about to be trodden under foot and annihilated,’ and he 
called upon every lover of his country to stand firm in the hour of trial. He al- 
so urged a strenuous appeal to the constituency to defend their representatives. 
Had he given utterance to the real cause of his denunciation against Robes- 
pierre his language must have been different, though his vehemence might have 
been the same—but he was well understood. ‘ Have we,’ said he,‘ destroyed na- 
tional thraldom in the person of Louis, to submit tothe despotism of Mirabeau’s 
ape! 

Ill-repressed laughter foilowed this sarcasm ; and I have generally found that 
a well-directed point of ridicule has more influence over men’s passions than so- 
lid argument. Robespierre had acquired the name of ‘ Mirabeau’s ape,’ on ae- 
count of his having—though much disliked by him—followed that talented man 
in most of his erratic movements, forthe purpose of turning them to his own 
advantage ; and when Mirabeau connected himself with the Court, there can 
be but little doubt that Robespierre conspired with others of his party to poison 
him. They did not dare to denounce him, or to despatch him openly ; his po- 
pularity amongst all classes was too great for such attempts to be made; and 
certainly, from all my recollections of Mirabeau's death, I am inclined to attri- 
bute it to the hatred in which he was held by some of the most violent of the 
Jacobins,whose excesses he had for the time successfully restrained. Such, in fact, 
was the sccret boast at the clubs ; whilst others dreading the strong influence 
he possessed, from the King to the lowest sans culotte, and apprehensive that 
he would establish a constitutional throne for the monarch, rejoiced at his disso- 
lution, though they paid an enthusiastic tribute of respect to his memory. Thus 
Tallien’s allusion to ‘ Mirabeau’s ape’ told with double effect. The other 
speakers were equally declamatory : they all appeared convinced that there was 
no retreating ; and several amongst them were named as already in the liste of 
the proscribed. It was finally agreed upon that Robespierre and his associates 
should be denounced in the Assembly, and Tallien was fixed upon to lead the 
disaffected. 

“Tt was curious to observe the extreme caution with which these men, who 
fancied that they held in their hands the destiny of the nation, took their depart- 
ure from the place of meeting, fearing that they might have been discovered. 
It is true, that amongst them were some of the most able and determined mem- 
bers of the Convention and committees, but the generality were poltroons, rea- 
dy to join any party that promised amenity for peculatidn, and personal secarity 
to themselves.— To be continued. 


| 


Ah 
RULES OF DRINKING. 
THE OLD RULE OF DRINKING. 
From the Greek of Eululus. 
A man of sense three cups may iake : 
The first (if good)—his thirst to slake ; 
The second—toshis favourite fair ; 
The third—to bid good-night to care. 
The wise will then turn into bed— 
The fool will swallow white and red. 
He fills a fourth—well, let that pass, 
Wine makes your ass the more an ass. 


poleon at Toulon; he then adds, “* These ‘ Confessions’ contain some most | P°° whilst his former colleagues had enriched themselves by peculation. Nay, 
curious revelations. We cannot suppose that the distinguished conductor of | Fes he had winked at, and thereby encouraged, this peculation; for I heard 
the Journal would have printed them without previous inquiry.” The earnest | him exclaim, in peagphonger- gpa St. Just, ‘They have by their plunders—and | 
desire of the gallant Editor of the Journal for accuracy is well known to al! | "°° proofs—aye, ample proofs of them—I say they have placed themselves 
the contributors, and is best evidenced in the general correctness of the state- | “™€ nable to the people, and given me what [ desired—an instrument of ven- 
ments which from time to time appear. I have given the authorities on which geance that I may exercise at pleasure. 

the proofs of Bonaparte’s being wounded at Toulon are founded ; and, since | * But the sanguinary man did not perceive that through this very cause a pow- 
then, I have met with a veteran seaman of the Undaunted frigate, who was | erful faction had combined together to destroy him—they dreaded the exposure 
with Sir Thomas Ussher in Frejus Bay, when Napoleon embarked for Elba. | of their villany by bim who had resisted pecuniary corruption ; for they well 
The man is a boatman at Margate, and, without any previous knowledge of knew that exposure would place their necks beneath the axe of the guillotine— 
each other, or his being in the slightest degree aware that I was at all interest- | they were aware that their lives were entirely at the mercy of one who would 


ed in the matter, he declared that Bonaparte frequently came on the forecastle 
amongst the seamen, and conversed with them, saying that “he liked English 
siilors, though one had given him a wound at Toulon;” and he put his hand, 
exactly as described by Honeyman down to his thigh. 


I had at first thought, on reading Dy Henry’s work, that the “ Spy” might 
have been mistaken as to the exact locality - for in the confusion attendant up- 


on such a scene as a dilapidated building filled with wounded officers and men, | self from detection, and I was frequently in peril of my life—for discovery would { 


some undergoing amputation, others dying, and many in the last death-throes, 
errors were excusable, but tis old tar insisted that it was the thigh that receiv 
ed the bayonet thrust ; and probably the matter might be further elucidated by 
Sir Thomas Ussher himself, should he remember anything of the circumstance. 
Ihave the man’s name; he was under Sir Thomas both in the Hyacinth and 
Unaaunted, and spoke with great respect and esteem of his old comtnander. But 
now to the continuation of the ‘* Confessions,” though, perhaps, ‘ Reminiscen- 
ces” would have been amore appropriate term. 





“Tt was on the night of the terrible fire in Ratcliffe Highway that | embark- 


ed ina Ramsgate packet, with instructions from the Secretary of State to re- 


‘ Cuit,) together with upwards of 600 dwelling houses, 


| not scruple to sacrifice them whenever it suited his purpose. 

| Both parties continued to strengthen themselves, and I became necegsary to 
| the Jacobins, whom I led astray, and still more necessary to the conspirators, by 
| whose instrumentality I hoped to sce the Reign of Terror closed, as I acted to- 
| wards them with fairness and sincerity—besides, I was obeying my instructions. 

| It is true that great caution and numerous disguises were requisite toscreen my- | 


at ones have elevated me to the altitude of the lantern, or consigned me, with. 
out trial, to the scaffuld in the * Place de la Revolution.’ 

“The younger Robespierre had been on a mission to sound the feelings of 
| the proviocials, and I dreaded his return. He came, however, and I had but one 
| more interview with the Dictator. It was in asmall obscure apartment, in which 
| the principal leaders of the clubs had assembled, to receive his directions, and 
| assure him of their fealty. His address to them was pompous and inflated, ex- 
tolling his own disinterestedness, and vaunting his own merits; and when re- 


* This fire broke out onthe 12th July, 1794, and consumed the large beking estab- 
lishment of Alderman Curtis, (who had the contract for supplytng the Navy with bis- 





The fifth—will fill his mouth with prattle ; 
The sixth—will bring him into battle ; 
The seventh—will bring him knock-down blows, 
Torn shirt, black eyes, and batter’d nose ; 
The eighth—wiil show him in the sireet, 
A quadruped, on hands and feet; 

The ninth—will sce him kick’d and mobb’d, 
By watchmen seized, by watchmen robb'd ; 
The tenth—By Jove, the bottle’s empty ! 
There's not a single drop to tempt ye! 

So, since the jovial night has past, 

He makes the mire his bed at last ! 








ARIoN. 
THE MODERN RULE CF DRINKING. 

A man of sense may take three glasses : 

Ihe first for self; the next the lasses ; 

The third to finish. But no fourth— 

Unless to friends, east, west, south, north. 

A fifth—if oue is given torbyme, 
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Wine wings him to the true sublime ; 
A sixth, tis scarcely worth the mention, 
A bard must sharpen his invention. ‘ 
And if your muse is at a stand, 
A seventh is like a magic wand ; 
It sweeps you o’er Parnassus’ top ; 
An eighth—perhaps ‘tis time to stop ; 
And yet, by Helicon divine, i 
What bard would libel number nine ? 
A tenth, with joy in every pere, 
Pray, why not finish the half score ? 
Tliere stands the mighty Magnum sparkling, 
While all the world is round us darhling. 
, Eleven—one must stop at length— 
Poh! wine is, spirit, wit, and strength. 
Twelve—better still—no man can cozen 
Life’s troubles under the round dozen. 
Hang counting, when one’s health’s in question, 
Good wine is good for the digestion. 
Here, bumpers! None but menof Gotham 





Would stop before they reach’d the bottom. ARION. 
ELEVEN DAYS LATER, AND IMPORTANT FROM 
CANTON. 


The following statement of the hostile proceedings from the 21st to the 25th 
inclusive is from the Canton Press. 

Macao, May, 29, 1841.—We stated last week that every thing at Canton 
bore so warlike an aspect that we should probably have to report the commence- 
ment of hostilities in this day’s issue. We shall relate seriatim the occurrences 
at Canton since Friday the 21st, premising that up to the moment of our writ- 
ing this no later accounts than of the 25th have been received from Canton, and 
of the 26th from Whampoa, but it is probable that we shall have to add later 
intelligence before our paper goes to press. 


CIRCULAR. 
“Tn the present situation of circumstances, Her Britannic Majesty's Plenipo- 
tentiary feels it his duty to recommend that tbe British and other Foreigners 
now commanding in the Factories should retire from Canton before sunset.” 
“‘Cnar.tes Ex.iot, H. M. Plenipotentiary. 
“British Factory, 21st May, 1841.” 


Even without this notice, the warlike preparations made by the Chinese in 
every direction were so apparent, that it had become but too palpable that the 
Chinese contemplated commencing hostilities probably on that very day; in 
many of the packhouses and even on their roofs, guns had been planted ; 
every street leading to the river's edge had become a masked battery ; and 
pennons and flags were flying over every one of them: soldiers were seen every 
where, and even in the Hong merchants’ warehouses whilst teas were being 
weighed. 

he whole river side from the French folly to the most northern end of Can- 
ton presented one continued line of fortification, and a large number of guns 
were planted on Dutch aid French follies. A new fort had been built at Sham- 
ing, and it was known that an immense number of fire-rafts had been prepared 
in many creeks in different parts of the river. In fact the magnitude of the 
Chinese preparations prove that they were now bent upon most determined re- 
sistance, and to drive the English out of the river without much greater loss of 
time, and that to effect this a simultaneous attack on the different positions of 
the English was intended. 

Pursuant to the above notice of Capt. Elliot all foreign merchants then at 

Canton, with the exception of two, left their factories, the last embarking at 
about 6 o’clock in the afternoon, and from what occurred after, we little doubt 
that it was intended to have surprised all the foreign merchants that very 
night, and to have carried them off prisoners, had they escaped death at 
the hands of the infuriated mob. They have indeed had a most providential es- 
cape. 
Owing to its being nearly calm and to a strong ebbtide, the schooner Aurora, 
with several British merchants on board, and H. M. cutter Louisa, remained an- 
chored right opposite the Factories, and it was observed that the suburbs of 
Canton presented an appearance of more than usual quiet. All the innumera- 
ble boats, which are in peaceful times seen on the river, gaily lighted up, were 
no longer there, and the foreign factories were, with the exception of two, 
dark and silent. Soon alter six H. M. 8S. Modeste and Algerine moved from 
their anchorage in the Macao passage, and anchored as close to the town 
as the water would permit, nor did this seem for the time to attract much 
attention. 

At a little past ten however a blaze of light in the direction of Fatee was 
observed, and was soon found to proceed from several fire rafts or junks floating 
down fast with the tide upon the cutter and schooner, which were in considera- 
ble danger, the tide still ebbing, and weighing anchor would have brought them 
nearer to the range of the guns from the company’s garden and others which had 
by this time opened upon them, and kept up a smart fire by which the Cutter was 
hit twice and the Schooner once. 

The two small vessels were therefore obliged to remain at anchor, exposed to 
the fire from the battery at Shaming, the Cutter returning the fire gallantly, and 
forcing by her fire six large cargo boats that bore down on her on the wake of 
the fire ships, and probably filled with soldiers to board her, to sheer off, when 
the steamer Nemesis came down upon the fire ships and towed them out of 
harm’s way, opening at the same time a tremendous fire from her thirty-two 
pounders. H. M. S. Modeste, Algerine and Pylades had mean while also open- 
ed their fire and a brisk cannonade ensued, maintained chiefly against the new 
fort at Shaming where the guns were used with great gallantry. The firing was 
kept up during part of the night, and the Cutter and Schooner were at last, 
by the tide turning, enabled to move out of range of the shot, into the Macao 
passage. 

In the morning early of the 22d the work of destruction at Shaming was 
recommenced by H. M. S. Modeste, Pylades, and Algerine, and steamer Neme- 
sis; the fort was after a heavy cannonade silenced and destroyed, and eight 
very fine new brass guns found in it. Meanwhile a number of war junks were 
seen issuing from a creek opposite Fatee, and the steamer Nemesis went to 
meet them ; but they, unwilling to have any thing to say to so formidable an an- 
tagonist, retreated again to the creek, and the steamer again gave her assistance 
at Shaming ; which no sooner being perceived by the junks than they came out 
a second time. 

This time, however, the steamer was not content with merely driving them 
back, but followed them into the Creek ; what passed there was, from the posi- 
tion of our informant, hid from his view, but loud reports and immense volumes 
of white and black smoke rising into the air at short intervals, but too plainly 
told that the work of destruction was actively going on there. In less than 
three hours upwards of forty war junks were set fire to and blown up; a sight 
ban can have been any thing but pleasing to Yikshan, the rebel! quelling ge- 
neral. 

, The loss of life in this exploit is said not to have been great, the Chinese hav- 
ing had ample time to save themselves by flight before the vessels blew up. 

@ are sorry to have to record one casualty on board the steamer: her gallant 
ere, Capt. Hall, was severely wounded in the hand by the bursting of a 
rocket. 

Duri ig the action at Shaming, the rigging and spars of the Modeste were a 
good deal cut up, and three men wounded ; we have not heard of any casual- 
ties on board the other two ships. 

On the 23d the whole forces, naval as well as military, had by the Macao pas- 
sage arrived to within four or five miles of Canton, and even H. M. Ship Blen- 
hein, had been able in spite of her great draught of water to proceed thus far. 
A great many Chinese Chopboats were seized at Whampoa by the British, and 
they afforded excellent conveyance for the troops. 

On the 24th, H. M. 26th Regiment, under command of Lieut. Colonel Moun 
tain, took possession again of the foreign factories, and were just in time to save 
the greater part of them from destruction, driving from thence a mob of soldiers 
and thieves that had begun carrying away whatever they could. They were too 
late, however, to save the Greek, Dutch, and British Hongs ; these have been 
completely sacked ; every thing, even to the window frames, has been carried 
away, and a large quantity of valuable merchandize, chiefly Woollens, which 

were stored in the Company’s Godowns, have become a prey tothe mob. 

On the 25th the Cameronians were still in possession of the Factories, and 


the other troops, consisting of the 18th Royal Irish, H. M. 49th, the Madras, | 
37th N. [., altogether 1700 men and 500 marines, had after some sharp fighting | 


taken possession of the heights to the north of Canton, and driven all the Tartar 
troops into the city,which was being bombarded from the ships with round shot, 


shells and rochets. On the 26th a general attack, it is said, was contemplated, | 


and patties arrived yesterday from Whampoa, which they left late on that day, 
report having heard a heavy cannonade during the greatest part of the day. It 


is therefore very probable that while we are writing, Canton is in possession of | 


the English. 

We hear that on the 26th early in the morning Howqua and the Kwangchow 
fue had an interview with one of the naval commanders, offering to negociate 
for the saving of the city ; that they offered five millions of dollars, to be paid 
within three months, and al] damage done to or suffered by the British during 


the attack on the city to be made good ; that they further offer to withdraw all | 


troops from Canton, and ask for 40 days to effect it in. These offers, if made, 
have, it appears, been refused ; it would indeed be the height of folly now again 
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had of their total want of good faith. They probably by these offers wish again 
te gain time, in order, at some future moment, to again treacherously break their 
promises wheneverthey may hope to be able unawares to attack the English with 
some advantage. 

The number of fire rafts prepared by the Chinese mrst have been enormous ; 
they have been seen on all parts of the river between Canton and the Bogue ; 
some were sent down upon the Wellesley [anchored off the Bogue] from Chuen- 
pee ; others at Second Bar upon the Futtay Salam [ashore there] and the Scale- 
by Castle. 

"On Friday, the 21st inst., all foreigners left Canton pursuant to the above no- 
tice of Capt. Elliot, and went to Whampoa or retired on board boats in the ri- 
ver, with the exception of Mr. Ceolidge, and Mr. Morss, two Americah mer- 
chants. Immediately on the Factories being thus abandoned, the mob broke in, 
and were with great difficulty driven back by the soldiery, who wanted no shar- 
ers in the plunder. . 

The above named gentlemen were in great danger of violence from the mob 
and eoldiers, but Mr. os succeeded, by the assistance of a mandarin, to es- 
cape to the river and into a boat in which he reached Whampoa in safety, while 
Mr. Coolidge was, probably with a view to his protection, carried into the city. 
A boat from the American ship Morrison which, with a crew of four, and three 
passengers, Messrs. Taylor, Miller, and Gutierrez, left Caxton for Whampoa 
| on Friday, were near the French Folly fired upon by the Chinese, and trying to 
| escape by seeking shelter on a tea-boat on the southern bank of the river, the 
passengers and crew were followed by the soldiers, who very severely maltreat- 
edthem, wounding most of them, and then carried them prisoners to the autho- 
rities at Canton. 

The American Vice Consul went to Canton to,demand the release of his 
countrymen, and we suppose that it was in consequence of his remonstrance, 
that they were set at liberty in front of the factories, exposed to insults from the 
mob, although they had repeatedly but ineffectually demanded to be delivered 
to their countrymen at Whampoa, or on board an English ship of war. With- 
out the means of getting away from Canton, the poor fellows had no other 
means of safety but to seek for shelter in the Comsoo-house, where, having 
reached, they were shut up and remained for several days, without food, appa- 
rently forgotten, untilon the 24th Captain Eiliot, who, we suppose, must 
have been informed of their position, went there with a strong detachment of 
troops and released them from their imprisonment, sending them to Whampoa. 

We are sorry to say that Mr. Miller has been so very badly wounded that 
his life is despaired of ;* one of the crew is likewise missing, probably killed, 
and all the others are more or less wounded, and suffering from the privations 
they have sinceendured. Mr. Coolidge has been liberated in the same manner 
as the others. 

We omitted to state in the foregoing account of the hostilities at Canton 
that H. B. M. Algerine after the forces had arrived at Canton, was placed oppo 
site the Dutch folly, which the Chinese had strongly fortified, and from whence 
a fire was soon opened upon the vessel, which was returned with interest ; the 
Chinese however, defended the place with great determination, but it was at 
last carried. 


Extracts from a letter received by Mesars. Cary & Co., of this city, dated,— 
Macao, May 30th, 1841. 

Messrs. Cary & Co.—Since the date of our general advices events of much 

importance have transpired, a brief note of which may not be uninteresting to 

ou. 

’ The excitement among the Chinese referred to, continued to increase until 
the 18th inst. When Capt. Elliot arrived in Canton, it soon became known 
that he had already ordered the whole British forces, vessels of war, tran- 
sports, and troops, to the immediate vicinity of Canton; and his advice to his 
countrymen was to close their business and prepare for removal with as little 
delay as possible. Up to the 20th inst. the Chinese authorities had avoided 
holding any communication with Capt. Elliot, and matters wore a very dubious 
and unsatisfactory aspect. 

The local authorities, however, published prociamations, and sent messages 
through the Hong Merchants and linguists, assuring all resident foreigners of 
their perfect safety in Canton. 

On the evening of the 20th, all the English residents had embarked. and on- 
ly four or five Americans, confiding in the assurances of the Chinese, remained 
in the Factories; the same night the Chinese commenced hostilities by sending 
a fleet of fire-boats and rafts against the vessels of war lying near the city, but 
without doing them any damage. 

This act was avenged by the Pylades, and steamer Nemesis, that attacked 
and destroyed a battery near the Factories, and about forty fire-boats, and as 
many fire rafts. 

On the morning of the 22d an American resident was seized by the Chinese, 
ani taken from his factory; at the same time that a boat, belonging to the 
American ship Morrison, with three passengers and seven seamen, were cap- 
tured, soon after leaving the factories for Whampoa, and the party carried pri- 
soners into the city. 

From this, the time was occupied by the English, in concentrating their for- 
ces near the city, until the 24th, at 4p.m. The Hyacinth 18, Modeste 18, Py- 
lades 18, Nimrod 18, Columbus 16, Cruizer 16, and Algerine 10, having taken 
up their position in front of the city and suburbs, opened their fire upon every 
offensive point of the Chinese, who returned it with considerable spirit at first, 
but were soon compelled to desert their guns. At 5 p. m. a body of soldiers, 
about 400, were landed at the foreign factories, in the vicinity of which, they 
found the Americans, who had been taken prisoners two days before, examined 
by the authorities, and released. 

The firing was continued until 9 p. m., when the suburbs were on ‘ire in se- 
veral places, and nearly all the batteries on shore in possession of, or destroyed 
by the English. 

While this was going on in front of Canton, General Gough was landing 
his troops, 1800 men, at the foot of the heights, in the rear of the City, and 
on the morning of the 25:h he commenced operations, particulars of the day's 
work are not yet known further, than that with a loss of some 40 killed and 
wounded, four batteries were taken from the Chinese, and great numbers of 
their officers and soldiers killed, the heights commanding the city taken, and 
the British forces entrenched upon them. 

The loss of the Chinese on this occasion is variously estimated at 3 to 5000, 
and even as high as 10.000 men, and they now find to their cost and extreme 
| disappointment that they are unable to cope with European troops on shore, as 
they have before proved themselves in their encounters with British forces 
afloat. 

On the 26th, the vessels of war were engaged in quieting and destroying the 
few remains of opposition, and in the evening Mandarins called on Capt. Elliot 
with flags of truce to negociate for the preservation of the city 

Our advices from the seat of action and negociation are to the morning of 
the 27th. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to say, that since the llth, nothing has been 
done in the way of sales of imports, and that all shipments of teas, &c., cease 
on the 21st, our establishment in common with all others, is again removed to 
Macao; and we fear with a prospect of being obliged to remain here for several 
months, inasmuch as in the event of a suspension of hostilities, and Canton be- 
ing left without furtherinjury, we do not think the British merchants will trust 
themselves there for a while. 

The British forces are drawn off tothe northward. We think it will be found 
necessary to renew the blockade of the port, and the most that we can hope for 
under almost any circumstances is that neutrals may proceed to Canton, to re- 
| alize the foreign merchandise deposited there, and to complete the lading of the 
ships already in port. 

We are without late intelligence from India, but Commodore Bremer is daily 
expected on in the steamer Queen, to resume command of the naval! forces, and 
it 1s understood that a reinforcement of eight regiments, about 6,500 men, is 
now on the way to China from India. 





From the New York American, of Monday. 

TWENTY DAYS LATER FROM CANTON—THE CITY -RANSOMED 
—FAITHLESSNESS OF THE CHINESE—PROBABLE RECOM 
MENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES. 

Owing, we presume, to inadvertence on the part of the consignees of the 
Narragansett, whose letters and papers were brought up by the steamboat em- 
ployed by us hours in advance of the arrival of the ship, we did not receive 
the very important intelligence to the 20th June, from Canton, whieh we now 
subjoin 

The Narragansett sailed on the Ist June, and on reaching Angier Roads (in 
Java) remained there until 24th July. While there, Canton papers of 12th and 
19th June were received, setting forth the following facts. 
| Previous to the Narragansett leaving Whampoa, the Chinese had agreed to 
pay six millions of dollars as a ransom for the city of Canton, one million of 
which had been delivered on board H.M.S. Hyacinth, on the 27th May 

On the 15th June, just before she left Macao Roads, news was received that 
fighting had again taken place with some newly arrived troops, and that a few 
| foreigners who had returned to look after some of their property were again 
| obliged to retire to their boats ? 

Annexed are a few extracts from the Canton Press, of the 12th and 19th 
June, kindly loaned to Mr. Low for a few moments, by the Resident at An- 
| gter. 

Arrangements made between H. M. Plenipotentiary and the three Imperial 
| Commissioners. 

















to enter into negotiations with the Chinese after the ample experience we bave mie that have been received here say that Mr. Miller was doing well.— 


J 


Ist. That all troops, except those of the province, quit the city within 6 days, 
and proceed 60 miles. 

2d. Six millions to be paid as a ransom for the city within one week, com- 
mencing 27th May. One million to be paid before sunset of that day. If the 
whole sum is not paid within 7 days, to be increased to 7 millions; if not paid 
within 14 days, to be increased to 8 millions ; if not paid within 20 days, to be 
increased to 9 millions. 

When the whole snm is paid, then the British forces to proceed outside the 
Bogue, and all the fortified places on the river to be restored, but not to be re- 
armed until all the affairs between the two countries are settled. 

Losses occasioned by the destruction of the Spanish brig Bilbaino and the 
Factories to be paid. 

‘The Quong-chow-foo shall produce full powers to conclude these arrange- 
ments on the part of the 3 commissioners.” 

‘The troops had returned to their ships previous to the 14th inst., after having 
suffered a great deal from exposure in the marshy ground back of the city. The 
Chinese even sent coolies to assist in taking their traps to the boats, being glad 
to help rid themselves of such troublesome visitors. When the troops were 
being drawn off, one company was found to be missing, but after a short search 
were descried up to their knees ia a marsh defending themselves against su- 
perior numbers at the point of the bayonet, not being able to discharge their 
muskets vn account of the rain which was then falling. They were rescued 
from their perilous situation by a detachment sent to their assistance with per- 
cussion locks. 

Sir Le Fieming Senhouse, who commanded the Naval forces in the ab- 
sence of Sir Gordon Bremer, died at Hong-Kong on the 14th June, and was 
buried at Macao, at his own request, in preference to the former place. It is 
supposed that his death was occasioned by heat and over fatigue attending the 
attack upon Canton. Great sickness also prevailed among the troops and sea- 
men at Hong-Kong. Capt. Elliot bad been sick a week. Messrs. Morrison 
and Fearon, Interpreters, had also been very ill. Six million dollars had been 
paid—five in silver, and one in securities. 

The forces had left the river, except the Calliope, and Herald, at Whampoa. 
The Nimrod had sailed with despatches for Bengal. Captain Barlow was to 
proceed from there to England with despatches for the Admiralty. 

“ Persons suffered losses by the destruction of the Factories, requested to 
hand in an inventory of the same to H. M. Plenipotentiary. 

‘Her Majesty’s subjects warned that it is unsafe to proceed to Canton, or 
send ships to Whampoa, and recommended to go to Hongkong, and ratified 
that any attempt onthe part of the Chinese, to interrupt freedom of trade and 
intercourse with Hong-kong, would be answered with a strict blockade of 
Canton. 

“On the 15th June the Chinese were again preparing great quantities of 
fire rafis, and large supplies of match string and money had been sent to Can- 
ton from the different provinces. : 

‘*A passenger in the Island Queen from Macao 20th June, bound to Bom- 
bay with despatches to be forwarded to England, informed the residents at An- 
gier that the sickuess was su great at Hong Kong that it had carried off five 
principal officers in one day.” : 


ae 
OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Salen Register publishes a correspondence between Mr. Isaac Chase, 
American Consul at Cape Town, Africa, and Rear Admiral King, commander- 
in-chief of the British naval forces on that station, relating to the treatment of 
Captain Webb, of the Salem brig Cherokee, which vessel was very roughly 
overhauled some time ago by a boat from the British brig Curlew, on suspicion 
of being engaged in the slave trade. Mr. Chase forwarded a copy of Captain 
Webb's statementto Rear Admiral King on the 20th of March. The answer 
we give below : ° 

H. B. M. S. Sovruampton, Simon’s Bay, 23d March, 1841. 

Sir,—lI have had the honour to receive to day your letter of the 20th instant, 
with its enclosure, reporting the reprehensible conduct of an officer belonging 
to her Majesty's brig Curlew, while boarding and examining the brig “Che- 
rokee,” under the flag of the United States, and feel extreme regret that any 
officer under my orders should have acted in the manner complained of by Mr. 
Webb. A strict investigation of the matter shall be made on the earliest op- 
portunity, and should I find the complaint established, I shall certainly inflict a 
severe reproof upon the offender, my instructions to the squadron on assuming 
this command being that every proper moderation and courtesy should be ob- 
served in performing the unpleasant duty of boarding the merchant vessels of 
friendly nations, and especially those of the United States. 

It is gratifying for me to observe the temperate lang 1age used by Mr. Webb 
in his representation, and the friendly consideration you have expressed for 
Lieutenant Ross, while bringing the subject under notice. I have the honor to 
be, sir, your most obedient humblo servant, (Signed) E. D. Kine. 

Rear Admiral and Commander-in-Chief, 
To Isaac Chase, Esq., Consul for the U. S. Cape of Good Hope. 
THE GROGAN AFFAIR. 

We find in the Montpelier Watchman, the correspondence between Governur 
Jenison, of Vermont, and Sir Richard Jackson, acting Governor of Canada, on 
the subject of the arrest of James W. Grogan. It is highly creditable to both. 

Governor Jenison wrote on » 29h of September, briefly describing the 
outrage, and requesting immediate investigation and the release of Grogan. 

Sw Richard Jackson wrote in reply onthe 6th of October, at Kingston, that 
immediately on receiving intelligence of the transaction, and before receiving the 
letter of Governor Jenison, he had directed the matter to be investigated, with 
order for the imediate release of Grogan if it should appear that he had been 
seized within the United States. 

Ou the same day Sir Richard wrote again, and his second letter we give en- 
tire. — Commercial Advertiser. 

Government House, Kingston, 6th October, 1841. 

Sir,—Since I addressed to your Excellency my despatch of this morning, I 
have received from the law officer of the crown at Montreal a report, from which 
it appears that the evidence which they had obtained on the subject proved that 
Grogan's arrest took place, as was alleged, within the territory of the United 
States. In conformity therefore, with their instructions they had taken steps 
for setting Grogan at liberty, aad conveying him to ihe frontier in the neighbor- 
hood of which he was arrested. 1 am informed that Grogan left Montreal ac- 
cordingly on the 4th inst 

I beg to assure your Excellency that I shall nevertheless continue the investi- 
gation which I have directed, and if the information conveyed to your Excellen- 
cy that officers or soldiers, in her Majesty’s service were implicated in this af- 
fair, should prove correct, } shall not fail to visit the offence with the utmost ri- 
gour. I have the honour to be, &c. 


His Excellency S. H. Jenison. R. JACKSON. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 0a 10 1-4 per cent prem. 


—6hF?PEE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1841. 














By the ship Narragansett we have important intelligence from China up to 
the 2d June, the particulars of which will be found in our columns to-day. 
These supply us with a specimen of a moral and political anomaly in the hu- 








man cheracter, which, at this age of the world, one could hardly expect to find. 
Here are a people, acknowledged to be sagacious enough, far advanced in civi- 
lization, and for a length of time holding limited intercourse with the enlighten- 
ed people of the west. That they have not farther advanced, and that they 
have not morally profited by such intercourse is easily attributable to the ex- 
tremely exclusive principle of their political system, and to the intolerable na- 
tional conceit which it is calculated to generate in the minds of the natives. 
But misfortune is generally an impressive teacher, and under it, however high a 
head may be carried to the world, there is no deceiving ourselves. The repeat- 
ed and heavy mishaps which have of late befallen the Chinese, the punishments 
inflicted upon them by “ the barbarians,” the utter failure of their own attempts, 
the destruction of their fleets, towas, people, and projects, ought, before this 
last disaster of Canton, to have convinced even their own inflated conceit, that 
they had something more to do than the mere utterance of bombastic and non- 
sensical proclamations. 

There cannot surely be any longer a mistake as to the earnestness as well as 
the power of the British force in China to obtain redress, and to punish faith- 
lessness ; and we can imagine that they will not again have recourse to treach- 
erous temporising. Captain Elliot himself, though not one of the most bel- 
ligerent im feeling, evidently sees that prompt action is the only mode of con- 
duct to be preserved, and assuredly his successor Sir Henry Pottinger, as well 


as Sir Gordon Bremer, would be likely to carry out the war vigorously, until 
ample recompense be obtained for the past, and full security be established for 
the future. It is certainly to be regretted that the folly and conceit of that 
people and their government should have rendered necessary such an operation 
as the partial destruction of a large and populous city, yet is the evil smaller 
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than the consequences of permitting ignorance and arrogance to enjoy despotic 
tule. 

It is to be expected that the next Halifax mail, or at any rate the next arrival 
at this port of the Great Western, may bring still later intelligence by means of 
the overland mail, and we may hope to hear that the events described to-day 
have brought the “celestial” fools to reason. 


RECLAIMING CONVICT PRISONERS. 

We have on a former occasion, given some account of the highly important 
and most humare system now practising with the convicts at Norfolk Island, 
near Botany Bay. This system is so benevolent in all its details, so important 
in its results, and so interesting to all mankind, that we cannot refrain from again 
recurring to it. Captain Maconochie, the author of the system, has been placed 
by her Majesty’s Government at Norfolk Island, to try his experiment. This 
island, it is generally known, is the ultra Botany Bay—that is, the convicts com- 
mitting fresh offences are re-transported thither, consequently they are among 
the most dissolute and depraved of the human race. Here Captain Maconochie 
is placed with about 1800 trebly convicted felons, with a very small guard ; but 
it is his objeet so to attach them to his person and his system as to render no 
guard necessary. It is most gratifying to state that so far his efforts have been 
crowned with success. We take the following from the Quarterly Review :— 

“The amiable Captain’s plan is based on a kind of moral book-keeping. A 
register is kept, in which are daily inserted marks for good conduct, or the re- 
verse ; wages for labour, and fines for idleness. These marks will show the 
progress from punishment to probation, aud from probation to an entire re- 
lease. Thus, a seven-years’ sentence is to be made commutable by the ac- 
quisition of 6000 marks, a ten-years’ for 7000, and so on. Ten marks a day 
or sixty a-week, for good conduct and ordinary labour, well and truly performed, 
are set down to a convicts’ credit. This would procure his release from the 
island in lese than two years. But then every unfavourable mark is also reck- 
oned—and the balance only is to count either way. The good marks are to go 
as money in the society, each mark equal to one penny. Tea, sugar, and to- 
bacco to be purchased at the commissariat stores with these marks. First half 
of probation—fresh provisions allowed to be purchased, superior clothing, better 
aceommodatien ; the last half—even spirits allowed, under evitable regulations. 
The convicts to work in associations of six men, responsible for each other, in 
paesing into probation ; ‘the object being,’ says Maconochie, ‘a field of moral 
reform and preparation for an early return to society.’ On the principle, he says, 
that man is a social being, classes are preferred to individuals. He reprobates, 
and so do we, the silent and separate system, which appear to be recommended 
by the inspectors of prisons athome. The effects of both he thinks very bad— 
the latter especially debases both mind and body—equal moral and physical 
prostration taking place. ‘ A man,’ says Maconuchie, ‘ issues from confinement 
like a child; and, like a child, is swayed, coaxed, cheated, and bullied, fora time, 
by all about him.’ It may indeed be punishment of the most severe and debas- 
ing kind, but we cannot think it likely to lead to reform. 

Here is wisdom an‘ benevolence in beautiful harmony, and working out, we 
trust, the great problem of reclaiming the convict outcast. The Quarterly 
continues : 


“ He extends his benevolent views to the unfortunate females, who, he says it 
is admitted by all, are more unmanageable and less retrievable than the males. 
He very justly observes— 

“*T believe that in their descent from innocence to vice Englishwomen are, 
almost without exception, more sinned against than sinning ;—their fall is, not- 
withstanding, greater than that of most men ;—it is less easily retrieved y—they 
are easily made sensible of this;—they are thus easily made penitent ;—but 
as their spirit alternately rises and falls under a sense of lost condition (though 
of injury sustained rather than cummitted,) they are also easily led into fresh ex- 
cesses, as either feeling predominates, or old temptations ace again held out to 
them. Thus, however, they deserve punishment less,—and they require it less ; 
—but they require s: pport and encouragement more.’ : 

“He therefore proposes toextend his system to female convicts ; that they 
should be classed in pairs or parties of three or four :— : 

“* The superintendents should all be of their own sex ;—their employments 
should be feminine ; they should not be subjected to vulgar and unfeeling gaze ; 
—and their affections should have a limited scope assigned to them by permit- 
ting the presence of pet animals and other living things to nurse and take 
charge of. It is by attention to little matters like these that moral victories are 
gained. The work of destruction may be accomplished by heavy strides,— 
but of renewal, only by slow degrees. Even in the physical world the same 
remark is applicable.’ ” ; 

Who can read this and not be touched with its goodness and philosophy 1 
The human heart expands to such benevolent sentiments, and yearns in kind- 
ness to the author of them. But it will be asked what is the success—what 
the practical result of this theory! We will give an instance. The prisoners 
had behaved very well, had worked their wonted hours, and were happy and 
contented, counting their good marks and calculating the now mitigated dura- 
tion of their captivity. Onthe occasion of the Queen's Birth day the Captain 
promised them a fete in honour thereof; it was a day of exemption from labour 
—athletic games were played—a dinner was given, and a play enacted. In short 
every man on that day was at large and his own master, subject only to the 
obligation of his verbal promise of good behaviour to the Captain. The result 
was, asthe same authority informs us, as follows :— 


“At eight every man retired peaceably to the barracks. Nota single in- 
stance of tumult, disorder, or accident during the day—nor a single man ir con- 
finement that evening or the following day.’ It may be thought that Captain 
Maconochie had gone too far—that he was incurring a most tremendous risk, by 
letting loose 1850 felons in a small secluded island, with the very trifling means 
he possessed of resistance; but he had exacted from them, on the previous day, 
a pledge that decorum would be preserved, and that every man at eight o'clock, 
when the bugle sounded,would retire to his quarters ; he had told them solemnly 
that on their redeeming this pledge, his future confidence and their welfare 
would depend—and he had a full reliacee that an indulgence, never before 
granted on the island, would not be abused. The event proved that he was not 
deceived.” 

The Australian of 24th April last, gives later and still more favourable intelli- 
gence. Capt. Maconochie, it seems, has succeeded in introducing a sort of ju- 
dicature among the prisoners themselves, which has been attended with the 
best effects. 

“The Superintendent has introduced, with great apparent success, the trial 
of petty offences for stealing, §c., by their (the convicts’) equals. It appears 
that this regulation has in a very short space of time operated to the extinc 
tion, almost entirely, of these petty pilferings. The prisoners are invested, 
always of course under due supervision, with a certain trust. They are made, 
if the expression is admissible, to govern one another. A _ sort of mutual res- 
ponsibility has been created, the moral effects of which are said to be very salu- 
tary in preventing mental degradation, and as being an incentive to good beha- 
viour. The zeal of the resident clergy, and as it will be seen of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in particular, is productive of the best effects. 

“ The Superintendent has formed, it appears, an agricultural establishment at 
Cascade, where the best class of prisoners are employed, and encouraged by 
rewards proportioned to their industry and good behaviour. Our correspondent 
further informs us, that the attachment manifested to vards Captain Maconochie 
by the prisoners is so strong and devoted as almost to exceed belief.” 





The Australian says : 





We give, with feelings of pride and satisfaction, extracts from two distant 
articles of correspondence, both of which exhibit the readiness and alacrity with 
which the British authorities address their attention to points of international 
justice. One of these is the letter of Admiral King, Commander-in-Chief of 
H.B. Majesty’s Naval Force on the Weatern African station, relative to the 
complaint of Mr. Webb the master of an American Brig, against a British na- 
val officer, for uncivil treatment ; on which occasion the letter was of a nature 
which could not but be soothing to the injured person's feelings, whilst at the same 
time it shewed the spirit of justice with which the writer was actuated. The other 
is the reply of Sir Richard Jackson the acting Governor of Canada, on the sub- 
ject of the application on the part of Governor Jenison of Vermont, for the de- 
livery of Grogan, who had been apprehended on the American side of the bord- 
er; in this it is shewn that,without waiting for such applicatior,the offender had 
been conveyed to the frontier and dismissed, and that every prompt step had been 
taken to preserve the laws of amity between the two nations. These speak 
volumes in favor of just and independent action on the part of British authori- 
ties, and in such light they ought to be universally regarded. 





We have been a little surprised at the vehemence with which some of our 
contemporaries have assailed the British forces before Canton, charging them 
Cc i=} 


with cruelty and inhumanity in the recent operations, and censuring the war 
generally. 


The charge of cruelty and inhumanity on the part of the ships and troops 
engaged is unjust, for none has been practised. On the contrary every one 
knows who has traced the progress of events in that quarter, that an over de- 
sire to render the war as bloodless as possible has caused the British to lose 
many advantages. The officers charged with the command of the expedition 
were enjoined by the Queen’s government to show all possible lenity to the 
silly, conceited, and barbarous fools they were sent against ; to check the ardour 
of the men when too vehement, and to suspend the operations whenever they 
thought a salutary impression had been made. These orders have been ful- 
filled to the letter, and they have only tended to prolong the difficulties. Had 
the Volage in the first encounter that took place, now two years ago, totally 
destroyed the war junks she engaged, instead of merely chastising them, the 
effect on the Chinese government would have been very different ; but by mere- 
ly giving them a few broadsides, and warning them to keep with their fire rafts 
out of harm’s way for the future, and then withdrawing. Lin claimed the vic 
tory, and reported to his master that the English barbarians had been defeated ' 
On looking over all the accounts by the late arrival that have been published, 
we do not see a single expression to justify the charge of unnecessary severity. 
The truce which had existed some time was broken, and hostilities re-commenced 
without notice, by the Chinese themselves, who with their usual trickery and 
cunning attempted to take the English by surprise ; even some Americans 
who were persuaded to remain under a promise of protection were maltreated, 
and were finally rescued by the British troops. The charge of inhumanity 
then in the late affair is totally without foundation. 

The Canton Register says, 

“ How far the late arrangement, in providing the Chinese Government with 
large sums of money, may have enabled them to prepare thus formidably, it 
would be a somewhat curious calculation to make. H. M. Plecipotentiary will 
probably be able to throw some light on this subject ; he has indeed proved him- 
self a most generous enemy, and the Chinese have no reason to complain that 
air play has not been given them.” 

The arrangement here alluded to, is the sort of sham treaty which the Chi 
nese entered into to resume the trade, provided the English would evacuate the 
island of Chusan, which they had captured, and would withdraw their fleet from 
the vicinity of the Yellow Sea. These two conditions being complied with, the 
Chinese, faithful to their own deceitful policy, said—Yes, we will resume the 
trade upon cash system—that is you may buy tea of us for specie only, but no 
bartering. The English ships were there, teas were wanted, and there was no 
alternative. Accordingly large quantities were purchased and sent off, the 
proceeds of which enabled Keshan to raise the necessary funds, and renew the 
war as we have seen. 

Weare quite sure that the act of exacting a ransom from the city of Can- 
ton to spare it from farther injury, will be duly approved by the Queen’s Govern- 
ment—there is no reason why it should not. The city of Canton was filled 
with hostile soldiers who kept up a constant fire on the British ships,—the city 
of Canton threw off its neutral character, and made itself belligerent,—the 
city of Canton was worsted in the fight, and at the mercy of her enemy, when 
to save herself from capture she offered a ransom, and paid the penalty of her 
folly and temerity. Canton was as much the spoil of the victors, as a ship of 
war is which meets its opponent at sea, and is, after a fair fight, taken. It is 
not usual we know in modern warfare to levy contributions on towns and cities 
which take no part in the war; but when atown or city actually engages in 
hostilities and constitues itself a belligerent agent, it must abide the conse- 
quences. This maxim is laid down by all the writers on the law of nations, 
It is the peaceable or hostile deportment of a town that causes it to be respect- 
ed or invaded—for it would be absurd indeed to say that a town can have the 
privilege of resorting to hostilities, to sink, burn and destroy the enemy, and not 
be liable to reprisals from that enemy. 


Some of our contemporaries too have revived the stale objection to the war 
itself, on the alleged ground of its immorality, and on the unfounded assumption 
that the introduction of opiain by the British, and its exclusion by the Chinese, 
was the sole cause of quarrel. Nothing can be more erroneous,and we thought thet 
this notion had been fully refuted, when the matter was first agitated. The 
grounds of the dispute were well traced by the Duke of Wellington in the 
House of Lords on the 12th May, 1840, when replying to Earl Stanhope. The 
following are a part of his Grace’s remarks, and the knowledge and veracity of 
their author, and his ability to form an accurate opinion, we imagine, will not 
pe questioned by any one. 


“Tt was perfectly true, as had been stated by the Noble Earl, that the opium 
trade was carried on contrary to the laws of China, but it was carried on with 
the knowledge of the local authorities upon the spot. They received large pay- 
ments by way of bribes or duties, or possibly both, on the importation of opium. 
This fact appeared by the voluminous and very able report upon their lordships’ 
table. This report showed that the existence of the trade, although forbidden 
by law, was perfectly well known to the authorities, to the Emperor himself, and 
to the principal servants of the Government for many years, and that a discus- 
sion had continued for many months upon the question whether the trade should 
be allowed and continued with a duty, or discontinued altogether. He was sure 
that the Noble Earl, who contended so strongly for the morality of the empire 
of China, would not contend that the morality of the empire, so far as it was 
affected by the consumption of opium, would be at all improved by the circum- 
stance of the drug being introduced at a large duty, instead of being introduced 
by means of smuggling and bribes paid to officers of the Government, and being 
brought from the exterior to the interior waters in mandarin boats—that » »s, by 
boats in the service of Government. He (the Duke of Wellington) uid not 
see the force of the Noble Earl's argument with respect to the illegality of the 
trade, when it was as clear as possible that it was known tu the Government of 
China, and that no steps were taken to put it down, and that when it was finally 
put down and discontinued, it was only because it was supposed to occasion the 
export of a large quantity of native or sycee silver. Neither the Noble Earl nor 
the Noble Viscount had adverted toa report from Captain Elliot in the month 
of February, 1837, stating that at the same time the export of native silver was 
prohibited. He wanted to see what it was that had immediately caused this 
war. He saw clearly that it could not be opium. He must say that he had not 
for a long time read accounts of such proceedings as had taken place at Canton 
on the subject of the surrender of this opium; and even after the commissioner 
had taken upon himself to order the surrender of all the opium inthe possession 
of Her Majesty's sulijects, whether belonging to themselves or consigned to them 
by others at a distance, and after arrangements had been made for delivering it 
up to the officers of the Chinese Government at Canton, he declared he never 
had in his life seen on the part of the authorities of any country such language 
as had been written to Captain Elliot by the officers of the Chinese Government. 
He never did see a person filling a high station in another country ¢reated in such 
a manner as Captain Elliot had been treated by the authorities of the Chinese 
Government at Canton. He said, as an Englishman he had passed fifty years 
of his life in the honourable service of this country (hear), and he could not 
bear to see that a servant of the British Goverment doing his duty in his situa- 
tion at Canton should be treated in a manner and in language such aa that which 
would not have been used to the meanest criminal in any other country in the 
world (hear) ; and this, in order tu force what !—that which this gentleman sta- 
ted he was ready to do—viz., to surrender his whole property into the hands of 
the Chinese Government; and, in point of fact, he did so surrender it. His 
Noble Friend had stated that this war, or this war that is to be, was to be attri- 
buted to the opium trade. (Hear, hear.) But there was no British opium in 
China at the time those other outrages were committed. The war had risen out 
of another set of circumstances, and first of all, a claim for the surrender of 
Englishmen to be put to death—( !lear.)—because a Chinese had lost his life in 
en affray. Another cause was that a promise had been made that matters should 
be restored to their former state in proportion as the opium should be delivered 
up; that the British inhabitants should resume the use of their servants ; that 
they should have the common comforts of life, provisions, and that which was 
necessary for their subsistence ; and finally, the trade should be opened, and 
matters should return to their usual course. Having received that promise, it 
was discovered that this Chinese had lost his life in an affray with American sea- 
men as well as E iropeans, who were on shore at thetime. And then there was 
advanced a fourth proposition, which was this—that the captain of every vessel 
proceeding to the Canton river was to sign a bond (hear, hear,) submitting him- 
self and all on board his ship to be dealt with according (o the law of China. The 
Nobie Lord found fault with Captain Elliot for interfering in this matter, and in 
another matter also; but that appeared to him (the Duke of Wellington) most 
| extraordinary, and tended to prove that the Noble Lord, although he had paid 














great attention to that particular book which had been laid on their 


table, was not very well acquainted with former transactions in that 

Had he been so, he weuld have found that the traders had invariably refused to 
do it, and would rather have broken off the trade than give up British subjects 
to be dealt with according to the laws of China. (Hear.) He himself said that 
Captain Elliot did no more than his duty, and that it was much to his credit, as 
he (the Duke of Wellington) was ...»py to say, because it showed great firm- 
ness on his part in resisting the demand, (Hear.) 


After reading this the morality of the Chinese falls toa low ebb. The 
opium business was carried on under the connivance of the Chinese government, 
and with the knowledge of the Emperor himself; it was even conveyed into the 
interior by the Mandarin or boats of the government officers—all taking care 
however, to exact bribes fromthe sellers. But when it was found that the in- 
troduction of opium abstracted too much of their specie—the Sycee silver— 
when the balance of trade was against them, they resolved to put a stop 
to it inearnest. This they had a perfect right to do, provided they carried their 
resolution into effect in a fair and justifiable manner ; but so far from doing this 
the y seized all the British, and most of the foreign residents, and kept them in 
confinement, depriving them of the use of their servants, keeping them without 
food, and threatening them with death. It was in vain that many protested that 
they were not dealers in opium—all were made to suffer alike, both innocent 
and guilty. To rescue his countrymen and the foreigners generally, Capt. El- 
liot, the chief diplomatic agent, was compelled to surrender all the opium that 
could be found, and to pledge himself to deliver up all that might afterwards 
arrive. It was of no use that he urged, that he had no right or controul over 
the opium brought in by different ships—it was in vain that he remonstrated and 
protested that he did not trade in opium—it was in vain that he reminded them 
that he was opposed to the traffic and had offered his co-operation to suppress it 
—he was compelled, in order to save the lives of innocent persons, to purchase 
from those who would not surrender it, and to hand it over to Lin to be de- 
stroyed, 

But this was not all: as soon as the opium had been destroyed, instead of 
allowing the legitimate trade, which all this time had been suspended, to te re- 
sumed according to promise, Lin started a new condition, viz., that one foreign- 
er should be answerable for the acts of another; and that if a foreigner should 
be found engaged in the trade for the future, bis offence should be visited upon 
the whole. Upon these conditions Lin said the trdde should be again opened, 
but as such conditions were as preposterous as their execution was impractica- 
ble, they could not be listened to. These, and many other outrages, at last 
compelled England to send an armament there to seek redress. 


VALUABLE NEWSPAPER PROPERTY FOR SALE. 

The Editor and Proprietor of this paper, from impaired health, is desirous of 
disposing of one third of the entire property of his establishment, provided he 
can obtain the co-operation of a gentleman of talents and energy, who may be 
disposed to enter into an arrangement with him. 

The Property consists of— 

Ist. The Albion newspaper. 

4d. The European, pablished at Liverpool on the day of the sailing of each 
steamer. 

3d. The Emigrant and Old Countryman newspaper, published at the office of 
the Albion every Wednesday. 

The advertiser holds the sole property of the above, all which is free and ur- 
encumbered. 

If a satisfactory arrangement be made, it is the design of the present (Editor 
and Proprietor to pass over to Europe for a few months for the perfect recovery 
of his health, and to open and establish such communications with political and 
literary friends, as will still more improve the Albion in all its departments, en- 
crease its influence and augment its already extensive circulation. 

All applications, which must be made to the Editor, will receive immediate 





and respectful attention. 

In reply to a letter addressed to us from Upper Canada, signed ‘‘ Bellona,’® 
we would beg to suggest the advantage of letting matters stand as they are at 
present. Sir Richard Jackson, whatever his own opinion may be, could not 
with any propriety make achange in the system of his predecessor—therefore 
any arguments addressed to him, however cogent, recommending such a course 
must be inoperative. He is merely holding the situation—which he does, as far 
as we have been able to observe, with great credit to himself—until the regular 
successor shall arrive, who will doubtless be charged by the new cabinet to admin- 
ister the government of the province with justice and moderation, not forgetting 
to make a proper discrimination between the friends and the enemies of British 
connexion. We deem it the duty of all good subjects to await patiently the 
arrival of Sir Charles Bagot and the development of his policy ; and any at- 
tempt to agitate the public mind or to excite political discussion just now would, 
we fear, have an injurious tendency. It is essential that Sir Charles should as- 
cend the Kingston Throne during a political calm. 


PNEUMATIC RAIL ROAD. 

We noticed lately an ingenious model of a Pneumatic Rail Road, invented by 
Mr. Peter Von Smith, and which continues to be exhibited at No. 21 Court- 
landt Street. We understand that it is now contemplated to erect, by shares, 
a portable Rail Road of seven hundred feet or more in extent, with carriages to 
hold two persons in each, and the Pneumatic power to be produced by Mr. Da- 
venport’s Electro Magnetic Engine. 4 

Of course this will be little more than a model upon a larger scale, but it 
will nevertheless be of sufficient magnitude to test the practicability and utility 
of the invention to any extent, and therefore it is greatly to be wished that this 
plan may succeed. It is proposed in this plan that a sufficient sum be raised 
by shares in the undertaking ; that money be received for riding in the carriages 
thus propelled, and that the net proceeds, after certain reasonable deductions as 
expenses, be weekly divided among the share-holders, pro rata. This plan is 
simple and clear, and the expense cannot be large,we therefore wish it success ; 
and sHould the experiment realize the theories of the projectors, we trust it may 
turn to general advantage to the community at large. 





*,* We are distributing the Plates of Winpsor Castte with all possible ex- 
pedition, and it is extremely gratifying to us to hear from so many sources, that 
it has given such general satisfaction. We publish no plate now that is not 
worthy—both in subject and execution—of being framed and hung in any Draw- 
ing Room whatever. 

In reply to applications for information, we beg to state, that persons becom- 
ing subscribers at this time, will be entitled to both plates of the present volume ; 
namely, The Duke of Wellington and Windsor Castle, which are worth the 
whole subscription to the paper. 

We have other arrangements in contemplation, and they will be carried into 
effect shortly, which will constitute the Albion the cheapest paper upon this con- 
tinent. 

*,* Mr. Baird's letter we are sorry to postpone, but it shall certainly ap- 
pear next week. 

Plan of the Operations before Quebec in 1759 —Mr Hawkins has left at this 
office copies of his Plate for subscribers in the United States, who will please 
to apply for them. He has also left some for sale. They are five dollars 
each. ‘ 

The Apollo Association of this city, * For the promotion of the Fine Arts 
in the United States,” have published the catalogue of pictures in their present 
exhibition. These are in number 98 ; and among them there are many choice 
and masterly specimens. The exhibition is in the Granite Building, corner of 


Broadway and Chambers Street. 








DUCATION.—A Gentleman, who, during many years prepared pupils for the Uni- 
E versity of Dublin, and has been employed during the last five as private Classical 
tutor in respectable families in Virginia, wishes to obtain a similar situation—has no 


; F or the West Indies. Unques- 
objection to go to the southern States, British America, or t 
tionable testimonials will be produced, Letters, post-paid, to A. B. Office of the Al- 








—- will be forwarded. oct3nt 
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October 30, 


THERE’S NO LAND LIKE SCOTLAND. 


Ballad, composed by Edward J. Loder. Philadelphia, A. Fiot, 196 Chesnut street. 


ANDANTINO quasi ALLEGRETTO. 








There’s no land like Scotland within the wide sea, There's no land like Scotland, The & free, With ber fair glens & mountains Her 
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Oh sleepin’ or wakin’ where’er I may be 
My thoughts are turning dear Scotland to thee. 























Bright gem of the northern wave, 


While life endures thov can'st never depart, 
Home of the free and brave, 


Ah while life endures thou can’st never depart, 





[The following spirited stanzas transmitted to us in May last, were by some 
accident mislaid at the time—and as accidently brought to light a few days ago, 
ey are far too good to be lost to the world, therefore craving the autho'rs p ar- 

for the delay, although not exactly in season we now lay them before our 
readefs. ] 


For the Albion. 
A POETASTER’S INVITATION. 
Come up to the highlands dear H——. 
Come up to the highlands to me, 
And I'll sing you a ditty in gaelic, 





And pledge you in barley bree. 


The pure mountain breezes are ready, 
To kiss you on brow, lip, and cheek ; 
With the smile of my sweet Yarrow lady, 
Up laggards what more would you seek ? 


Abroad the green birch tree is flinging, 
Its tendrils all tassel’d with down ! 
And r >vntain and valley is ringing, 
Vv ssa music to wile thee from town. 


Then come where the morning beam flickers, 
Among the young spring buskit bowers : 
And the burnie in melody bickers, 
While kissing the new born flowers ! 


With Nature's, our songs we shall mingle, 
With Mirth all our troubles repel ! 

We'll rouse the wild deer in his dingle, 
And echo awake in her dell. 


We'll range the green woodland together, 
Ransack evéry cranny and grot ! 

And speak of the lov’d land of heather, 
High mountains, Bruce, Burns, and Sco tt. 


We'll talk of books, politics, players, 
Mirth, music, and love serenades ; 

And wish the nine muses were payers 
Of Gold, ’stead of glory—the jades? 


We laugh at those valorous fellows, 
Lett, Grogan, MeKenzie, and Bill ?* 

And wish them as high on a gallows, 
As Haman or Sandy McGill. t 


Dear H . leave bills, bonds and legers, 
Balls, theatres, soirees, and Hotels! 

Leave sermons, assemblies, and sogers, 
Cards, concerts, buok-hunting, and belles. 





Leave Pease and his wonderful candies, 
Bookmakers their scissors and paste ! 
Leave editors, authors, and dandies, 
Male monkeys, moustachioed and laced? 


Leave folly and fashion to bluster, 
And puff their brief hour on the stage ; 
And come where the spring blossoms cluster, 
Like snow on the hoar brow of age. 


Why ever engross’d with engrossing ; 
A world’s thrall why wilt thou be? 
Whose bark is eternally tossing, 
On care’s ever turbulent sea. 


Thou canst be no high priest of Mammon, 
A minister still in his mart? 

No! hence with this gold getting gammon, 
To Nature awhile give thy heart. 


With arms outspread and beseeching, 
She woos thee to sue her once mor?! 

Then listen dear bard to her teaching, 
As once thou didst listen of yore. 

















Dear pride of the north from thy throne in my heart. 





O TEACHERS.—Henry Lewis, E. A. Morrison, and Edward B. Hicks have been OVERNESS,—A young Lady is desirous of obtaining a situation as Governese in 

. appointed a committee by the Trustees of the Brunswick Academy, to employ a some respectable family to instruct and take the entire charge of children ; the 
amen ~ the year 1842. Lda ee obtain a gentleman whe intends to | best of references can be given. Address M.C, at this office. octl6-3t* 
evote his future time to teaching; and applicants must satisfy them that they are well | —-~~ > pp 7 "7 Tb? wnDD a 

ualified to teach Latin, Greek, and the higher branches of Mathematics ; anda gen- STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL, 











tleman would be more acceptable if he canteach French. They must also be satisfied HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
of the moral character of the applicant. Salary $1000. None need apply but scho- sail :— 
lars of the highest grade. Address the commitice, Lawrenceville, Brunswick county, From New York From Bristol 
Virginia, post paid. Saturday, 25th September, Wednesday, Ist September, 

A Lavy well qualified to teach the higher branches of English, French, and Music, Saturday, 23 1 November. Saturday, 23d October, 
and who sings well, may hear of a situation at the same place. Satisfactory testimo-{ Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $130. Stewards fee,$5. The rate of postage 
nials will be required. Address E. A. Morrison, as above. OCt30-4t is 25 cents per single sheet; when heavy, $1 per ounce. “ 


~ —_ Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 
GRADUATE of the University of Dublin would willingly and attentively devote For freight or passage or otherinformation apply personally or by letter te 
a few hours of the day or evening to private tuition, in families where the elemen- Au 2itf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
tary, as well as more advanced branches of Greek, Latin, English, History, &c., are re- " PS Dr . . 
quired to be taught. His collegiate testimonials prove his competency, and his moral PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 





qualifications can be ascertained by a reference to several of the most distinguished HE Ships of this Line willhereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre onthe 
literary gentlemen of the city. A line addressed to T. H. at this office, will be prompt 16th of each month as follows: 
ly attended to. Octl9-3t From New York From Havre 





Ist Jan. May ano Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, andOct. 
DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their | Ist Feb, June aud Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J.B. Pell, master, 16th March, July,and Nov. 
sons a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res- | lstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec. 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- | Ist Apnl, Aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836 ) The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining alj that may be re- 
This Institution 1s conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- | quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
ceived their education in Europe. with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
Rev. T. J. Lundy, S.C. L. of ta tml | College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap- | these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
man, B. A., Caius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal ; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Col- | ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
lege, Dublin—Mathematical Master ; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. ¥ Tonune Building, New York. 
Drawing Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Masrter of the Freparatory school. RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manners. and personal neatness of the » Cp R= age eel at el 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- / NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
cient in every branch. The communication between the United States and Quebecis| This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate. ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctuaily from New 
All necessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. | york and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7 , 17th, and 








Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. : _ SU pRS-OM. —_—) A7th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK.—The Session of Lectures in the department of mall Gell ake ~ anew wa” aes 
Medicine will commence on Monday the 26th of October, and be delivered by the | st. James, W.HSebor, [Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1'Feb. 17 ‘Senn Oct.17 
—— pl on ‘Mott M.D Montreal, S. B. Griffing, | eK UTM CUF.UCUR 27; ss 27, “OT 
yew ok + ee vill Sharp Pattison. M D Gladiator, T Britton, «20, 20, “ 20March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
matomy—Vrenvile Snarp * Atson, : | Mediator, J.M.Chadwick, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; “ 17, © 17, “ 17 
Theory and Practice of Medicine—John Revere, M. D. | Wellington D Chadwick “ 30 & 40 “ 40) & O7 «97 & 97 
Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica—Maityn Payne, M. D. | Quebec, ° F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 90) « g0lApril 7 Aug. 7 Dec. 7 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children—Gleuning S. Bedford, M. D. | Philadelphia Hovey in 2 July “hd. Nov. 1 pi 7 ra rae 
The dtaleate of this tnetiontion will have the advantage of attending, gratuitous] Sameon, [Smith naa 10, i 10, S 27, ee 27, a 
e Students o : § € i e avvantage of attending, atuitously, | state Im Rr “ os ( 3 * Pad 
the Surgical Clinique of the University, and they, in common with the other students a —, yeh April ” Au ” ans 7 May 17 Sept. 17 Jan. 7 
of the city, will, on the paymen: of the Hospital Fee of Sur Dollars, have the privilege Toronto R. Griswold . | 10. . Te 1) 97’ “a « 2 
of attending the practice of the New York Hospital. J W.DRAPER. | Westminster la. Moore. | * 96. “4.8: “. S8liune @0ct. 7° Feb 27 
New York Sept. 24, 1841-6t. Secretary of the Faculty. oncakiet ‘$e 9 , ’ eVUNE 4 OSE. 7, FOU. 


7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
RENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834. | able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
900 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. — | are of the best description. The price of cabin passege is now fixed at $100, outward, 
100 dozen Burgundy and Hermitage. : | for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
12 Hhus. St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine. | Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
For sale by A. BININGER & Co. | cels, or packets,sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
aug 27-1f 141 Broadway. | to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
—- a GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. |; —- —_——_——_-—— —_— $$ —_____— . 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several | Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and fron. “avre on 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso on the public, An | the tat 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 























inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in | Ships. , Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as | . York. 

by the ay common style in which itis putup. Observe thatall the genuine are war- | Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. fjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 

ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” | Francoister, |Ainsworth, “ 16, “* 16, “ Mivay 1,Sept. 3,Jan. 2 

and that each pacxet bears a fac-simile of his signature. | Burgundy, D. Lines, . 2 = & “' 6s os Se. ». * 2 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 | Emerala lowe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. &}| “* 94, “ 24, ‘ 94 

and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he wil] | Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, <« 16, “ 16, “© I6iJune 1,O0ct. 1,Fed. 1 

constantly keep on haid, a complete assortment of the above well known articles Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, “« @, “04, * gai « as * a * § 

which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, Albany, ‘Watson, Way 8, Sept. 8,Jan. §&] * oa, * 2, © 

- — —— SilvieDeGrasse, Il, Weiderhold'} “* 16, * 16, ** I6}tuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 

Dr. ELLIOTT | Louis Philippe. |J. Castoft, . o>. * ie * > “= Bn 2 © 

OCULIST | Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.|fune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. %| “ 24, “ 24, % 4 

—— Sully, WCThompsoi} “ 16, “ 16, “ JelAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 

and | lowa W. W. Peil, “ 94, © 24, gap * &. * & &..8 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. | These vessels are all of the first class and ablf commanded,with superior and elegant 


261 Broadway, entrance in > accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 








Wairen Street. ; convenience, a 
Confines his Practice to | Thepriee of poumngnte Havre is fixed at $100. without wines,which will be furnished 
DISEASES OF THE EYE by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. . 
and C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. y3. | WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. b soutn-tt. - 
LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully in‘orms his friends and the public | NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose-| The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception | have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most | month; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 


















modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guesis. Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
Though seen by the work ling never, The pian is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- _ York. ss Liverpool. F 
Her sweets are as sumimer Gow free : modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments . diet Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. /, Mar. 7/Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 26 
— ers iree : furnished therein, at all times, and in any manneragreeable to their taste. Ghebest| Virginian, Higgins, ch, ~ “¢ 13\Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Unsullied and winning as ever,— servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in| New York, Womens Sry we em Tt eS OF 
Dear H . why win they not thee? the house. : | Roscius, J. Collins, li, Po, arn. ioe. ee: “lle 
; ¢ To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the b st provisions of the market Cambridge, I. Bursley, lAug. 1, Dee. 1, April y hm = oo * 
A truce then with toiling and moiling, — anes ~ ¥ most approved and fashionable style of French and English Independence, | Wortman, “ a3’ e a a R se 
eagle : ory. > choices > asons rices. fie le 3 3 © 13)0ct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
D « and ' cookery 1e choicest wines at reasonable prices : Sheffield, F.P Allen . ’ ’ 3 9 
— N, nd > oes ] — In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, Oxford, \J. Rathbone, Se a 19) ae 7, ~~ oe 
ere p ature 13 loveliest smiling, | open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, om * ty * He * BB 
Let Nature’s own minstrel be there. Autian Grant. The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within | North America, |A.B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
two ek ae ay - Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and toscoe, |H. Huttleson,| ‘“* 4, ‘*  & “ 7| °E- >. 
, . healthful walk in the city S. Whit | Thomps eo © “ J3iN 1, March 1, Jul 1 
e e Navy Islar oter, ) : : S. Whitne 10mpson, ’ 3, 3\Nov 1, Marc uly 
t Nasted Sastch Hi lender beamed ot Perth for sheep-Llifting The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- Coheabes’’ \Cropper, (2 - * & © By? 7, am 
, gh. ranged é : Acting. ed from his — assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as Sheridan, |Depeyster, “25, * 6, "wm" * i * 8 
ru may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to South America, | Bailey, wet 1,Feb. 1, June lj “ 19, * 19 “s 39 
A Military Sham fight turned into Earnest —The Saubian Mercury asserts, | their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. > G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | “ 7, “ 7, % 9] 4 05, 69s) 85 
that, during the maneuvres of the Royal Prussian Guard, near Berlin before PR hn wk Ngee yer bh re pte The Chronicle and Geseme, Kingston, and United States, |\J.G. Fisher, | “13, “ 13, “ 12/Dec. 1, April 1, A ug. 1 
. » ‘ pase ins prtisem en limes? s ir bills t ¢ Jaite os i “ gi ¢ 7 ‘ 7 . 
the King set out for Silesia, the men sometimes forgot themselves so mneclt ge riot, f e insert this advertisement ten times and send — er to . 1. aed -s a “ a * aa - 13° ra 13° aa Rt 
. a . aux “Lie ne . ‘ , J “ . « 
the sham-fights they had to execute, as to put stones and pellets of turf in a = ee E ‘a_C. MarshallJN * Ms > July 1h P - ya” 
; : \ ‘ ’ 8 AN - “ “ . . Europe, 1A.C. Marshall)Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) 19, 19, 19 
their muskets, the consequence of which was, that several were badly wounded . BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN Re )YAL MAIL. These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegunt accommoda.- 
sd "Wi Stes shins fron os ‘ iverno ilis q } , " The nrice of nasca ror TT, " a 
Ina charge of cavalry, where two regiments had to ride through each other, | _ JE Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Live pool, wil ail as follows _ tions for passengers. The price ¢ {pi ssage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
f th a did ni 1 ft mt ‘ ’ From Liverpool, From Boston and from Liverpoo! to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 
Many of the men did not use the flats of their swords, but struck at each Acadia, Riery, Commander - Oct. 16, Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
other, in earnest with the edges; and the officers could not succeed in get- a nae — ns, do Oct 5, Nov. I, cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
ting them to leave off, before several men and horses were serious! :- ritanna, aay do _ 21, 16, Agents for ship’ Oxford, North America, Enrope, Columbus, South America, England 
nd : % yo oar — , Nev. 4, Dec. I, S$. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODIIUF & ¢ o., or C. H MARSIIALL, N.Y. 
) ° Acadia, uely, do lv, 16, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
¥ vee Caledonia, Judkins, ic ec. 4 I ™ hins Patrick Henry. Virginian. ShéfReld. and ted Rates 
AULDING INSTITUTE. —Yonkers, Westchester Co, N. ¥., October 23, 1841. A | a — do Dec i, pom. 1, Agents for ships Patrick Henry, V eginten. 2 amet an an a States, 
Clerical and Commercial Boarding Schoo for boys. Number limited to 25 pupils Seton 1 ‘Kelle r Sah A ay athe he? tg ae ae tae 
ys. I limi o 25 Columbia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, T. & Il. SANDS & Co., Liverpool! 
Bt, tol ee will commence the winter term on the Ist November, Wm. Mur- Acadia, tiery. do March 4, April! 2, Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
Ghouls aay be obtained at Mr. A. T. Goodrich’s bookst N ad The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry expe- GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. ¥. 
. oe ; '. Goodrich’s bookstore, No.2 Barclay street, | rienced surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every conve WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoon 
and the office of the Churchman, No. 111 Nassau street, N. ¥ and the be { stor . " . ‘ . 
The French teacher in this e:tublishraent has special charge of th fi Oe Pee eee ; Ageatsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garnck, 
> his establishroent has special charge of the pupils after school ar x ve of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie. apply at 26 Broad st. to E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
. OCtW-2 Oct61-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON WM & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool. 

















